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“Choisa Ceylon Tea” 
Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
Ilb. Canisters, 65 cts. 
3lb.Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the 
same or higher price. 
S.S.PIERCE CO. 


Boston Brookline 


STEARNS CYPRESS 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in Wood and Woodwork” 


Send for Booklet No. 6 about Cypress Lumber 
and Its Uses 


ANGORA and PERSIAN CATS WANTED 


State color of fur, eyes, and other markings; age, gender, and 
pedigree, if any. Would like to hear from all who have such cats 
for sale. G. T. WILSON, Clovis, N.M. 


ENGLISH TEA ROOM 


160 Tremont Street 


(Near Keith’s Theatre) 


Luncheon, 11—3 Afternoon Tea, 3.30—6 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 
Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 


A Few Left of These SEANDARD BOOKS 
THE WORLD'S MASTERPIECES IN SIX-VOLUME SETS 


Cloth-Bound, Bible Paper, Large Type, Gold Decorations, Duotone Illustrations 


We have sold these sets to hundreds of satisfied customers, many of whom have sent in repeat orders 


In ordering, be sure to state plainly which author you wish sent. None of the sets can be broken, and there are no discounts for ordering more 


than one set. Titles of the books included will be mailed on application. 


Tear off Coupon, fill in and send today. 


Booklovers’ Home Library Coupon 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue 


(Back Bay Station), Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.60 (Check, Money Order or 
Currency), for which please send one set of (check the 


author you wish sent) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


VICTOR HUGO 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


in six cloth-bound volumes. 


Name .... 


Address. 


Only $1.60 the Set 


Delivery Charges Prepaid 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 


T ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONF 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


— COWPER 


Every Living 
\ CREATURE. 


Vol. 49 


Boston, March, 1917 


No. 10 


WE thoroughly agree with those whv advocate 
such a system of physical training in our public 
schools as those most familiar with the physical 
structure and needs of the bodies of boys and 
girls between eight and eighteen can commend. 


Tuis magazine has never stood for peace at 
any price. It holds it an unpardonable crime 
for any nation to take up arms until the last 
attempt at settlement through arbitration has 
failed, or until in self-defense it must resist an 
attacking or invading foe. 


WE do not doubt the patriotism and the sin- 
cerity of many who are advocating compulsory 
military training in the United States. We 
believe, however, that once this present war ex- 
citement is over the movement, having lost its 
stimulating cause, will rapidly cease to claim 
public attention. 


WE are glad to learn that the beautiful new 
building of the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy is to be erected exactly across from our 


own building on Longwood Avenue. It will set . 


back eighty feet from the street, and be a most 
attractive addition to the avenue already widely 
known for its fine public institutions. 


IF the nations most given to preparations for 
war have not deemed it wise to introduce 
military training into their schools, why should 
we not profit by their experience rather than 
have to learn for ourselves that that sort of 
physical training is neither good for growing 
lads nor fits them for the most effective military 
service? i 

AS Our Dumb Animals goes to press the news 
comes of the breaking of diplomatic relations 
with Germany. If the United States is to be at 
last a participant in this desperate struggle, the 
world must acknowledge it sought by every hon- 
orable means to avoid it. God keep it true to 
those ideals of righteousness and justice in the 
name of which, we believe, it came to the great 
decision. 


WHAT the situation may be with regard to the 
war, so far as it may affect the United States, 
when this magazine reaches its readers, no one 
at this writing may predict. Enough has trans- 
pired, however, to reveal the urgent need there 
was for the President to use his utmost efforts 
toward peace to save us if possible, from being 
forced into the war. Though the world go mad, 
God still reigns. 


THE ANIMAL GALLERY 
W= have a large room in the Angell Me- 


morial Hospital, the four walls of which 
we purpose to set apart for an ‘* Animal Gallery.” 
Any of our friends who have, or who have had, 
pet animals whose pictures they would like to 
have preserved in this gallery will be granted 
this privilege. The only conditions will be 
that the pictures be framed and bear such 
writing as will give the pet name of the animal 
and the name of the owner. The gallery is 
large enough to contain many hundreds of pic- 
tures. So long as wall space lasts pictures will 
be received. 


FAITH IN THE PEOPLE 


E have not lost our faith in the American 

people. Beneath the surface of a national 
life which seems to be growing fatally indifferent 
to all high moral ideals under the corrupting 
influences of great wealth and prosperity, there 
still abide the latent forces that though they 
slumber do not die. Before our civil war there 
were many who affirmed that the nation was 
sunken in selfishness and the lust for gold. 
How magnificently it rose, however, when the 
great call came and a holy cause demanded 
sacrifice and service! War is not the only 
instrument in the hands of Him who guides the 
destinies of men to rouse them from their shame- 
ful self-indulgence and ease. By the summons 
to some sublime service to humanity the national 
heart, we believe, will yet be stirred till it reveals 
the hidden depths of its moral strength and 
devotion. After all, it is relatively only the 
few among us who have succumbed to the 
demoralizing influence of wealth and luxury. 
These are not the nation. The average man is 
still sound at heart. 


ESSAY CONTEST FOR BOY SCOUTS 


IHE American Humane Education Society 
offers three prizes, one of fifty dollars, 

one of thirty, and one of twenty, to the Boy 
Scouts for the three best essays on the subject, 


_“Our Animals—Their Sufferings— What we 


Owe Them—How we May Help Them.” 

All essays should be written on one side of the 
paper only, contain not over fifteen hundred 
words, and be mailed to reach the Society’s 
offices, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
by May 1, 1917. Helpful and suggestive litera- 
ture will be sent upon application. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


R. PRESIDENT: Why is it that a paper 
| bearing the title of Our Dumb Animals 
and supposedly devoted to the welfare of ani- 
mals deals so frequently with such subjects of 
public and national interest as race prejudice, 
peace, war, arbitration, militarism, and the 
cruelties of vivisection as practised either on 
man or beast? 

Answer: Our Dumb Animals is the organ of 
two societies — the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society. Both of 
these organizations were founded by George T. 
Angell. The seal of the latter society bears the 
motto, “Glory to God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, 
Justice and Mercy to Every Living Creature.” 
Nothing, therefore, that touches the highest 
welfare of men and animals was ever foreign to 
Mr. Angell or the Societies to which he devoted 
his life. He meant the paper to be, and during 
his long life he made it, the advocate of every 
cause that sought a nobler and a wider humanity. 
The Band of Mercy movement, started by him 
in this country, and of which Our Dumb Animals 
is also the organ. has been one of the most 
potent forces for peace and against war and the 
spirit of militarism that America has known 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Mr. Angell understood well that the policy 
of the magazine would antagonize certain people. 
He was told that people would refuse to give 
money to the Societies. His answer always was, 
“These Societies will always continue to do the 
work for which they were organized and the 
magazine to proclaim the message for which it 
was established so long as I have anything to 
say about it.” The gifts that have supported 
these two organizations have been made by 
those who believed largely as Mr. Angell did, 
and would not have left their generous bequests 
had they imagined the Societies, or the magazine, 
were ever materially to change their policies or 
ideals. 


KILLING THE SPARROW 


R. ANGELL wrote seventeen years ago, 

when a crusade was started against the 
sparrow: “There is a vast amount of the spirit 
of killing in our country today.” (It was the 
time of the Spanish war.) If we set all the chil- 
dren and youth of the country to killing spar- 
rows, it may do a thousand times more harm 
in the future to our country and the world than 
the sparrows have ever done since the Almighty 
created them. 
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ELECTRIC HEATING PAD IN 


USE AT ANGELL HOSPITAL 


EVEN THE HORSE HAS AN ELECTRIC 
HEATING PAD 


IVEN the horse enjoys the luxuries of the 

electrical current today, says The Electrical 

Experimenter, to which we are indebted for this 
account and picture: — 

If Dobbin is sick or has a pain in his, perhaps 
her, abdominal region the twentieth century 
owner of horse-flesh calls not the old-time doctor 
with his hot-cloth panacea, but an up-to-date 
V.D., who applies, instead, an electric heating 
pad which fits over or around any part of the 
animal’s body. 

Sick horses are cared for in the electrical way 
at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital at 
Boston, Mass., and the horse here shown is 
being treated by the use of a specially designed 
heating pad. The pad, illustrated in service 
herewith, is four feet long and three feet wide; 
it has three heats and a maximum energy con- 
sumption of 690 watts. One side is rubber- 
covered, and it is connected to any convenient 
receptacle about the premises by a 25-foot 
flexible cord. Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, first used the pad in 
cases of “blackwater,” a disease horses are sub- 
ject to when overfed and under-exercised. 


WAS THIS YOU? 


N its first issue for 1917 the Gazette, of Gard- 
ner, Kansas, published this story :— 


A more or less prominent citizen, living in or 
near Gardner, dreamed that he died and went to 
h , that is he dreamed he went up to the 
gates of heaven. Being accosted by St. Peter, 
he gave his name and address, and St. Peter, 
turning to the recording angel, requested that 
the record of the m.o.l.p.c. be looked up. 
With wrinkled visage St. Peter scanned the 
record, the meanwhile reflectively stroking his 
snowy beard. “This seems all right,” said he, 
“but there are a few points which need clearing 
up. 
ee to an attendant, he gave a direction. 
Placing a jeweled instrument to his lips, the 
attendant sounded forth a note clear, soaring 
and beautiful. There was a neigh of joy and, 
around an angle of the heavenly bastion, came 


clattering the p. c.’s old horse, Billy, manifest- 
ing, in every way, joy at seeing his old master. 

“Billy,” said the Saint, kindly, “is it not true 
that on Sunday, December 31, 1916, your mas- 
ter drove you to church in Gardner, Kansas, 
and left you in the cold sleet and rain unblan- 
keted, where you shivered with several others of 
your kind for more than an hour while your 
master was inside warm and snug?” 

‘Please don’t make me answer that question,” 
said Billy. 

“Yes, Billy, you must answer it, and believe 
me, it sincerely grieves me to require it of you.” 

“Yes, but don’t you remember the prayer he 
made and how feelingly he sang. Besides, I 
heard him say that the year before he gave 
more than fifty dollars to the church.” 

“I know nothing of it,” said St. Peter, “for 
such prayers and such songs never rise above 
the ceiling of the church. As to the fifty dollars, 
that is duly credited, but it is overshadowed by 
the injury he did you, poor Billy. Now, what 
do you think we ought to do with him?” 

“Oh, spare my poor master,” wailed the 
faithful beast, “‘he was always good to me and 
I love him.” 

“Yes, Billy,” said the Saint. “‘ You ploughed 
his fields, you reaped for him, you patiently 
pulled his products to market over bad roads 
and, on Sunday, you continued to work by tak- 
ing the family to church. And how did he repay 
you? He gave you your board — nature gave 
you your clothes — and gave you some kind of 
shelter. You never made any kick, Billy, I am 
doing all the kicking. Honestly, don’t you 
think we ought to send him over there?’ He 
waved his hand, a dark cloud on the horizon 
lifted momentarily and disclosed to the horri- 
fied vision of the p. c. the fiery lake from which 
the smoke ascendeth forever and ever. Tears 
of anguish coursed down the cheeks of the 
faithful horse and St. Peter continued, “Billy, 
love is the great regenerating force. There was 
One, but we will not speak His name. Run on 
back to the pasture, Billy, your master will not 
be condemned.” 

There was a joyous clatter of hoofs and the 
m. 0. l. p. c. awoke in a cold sweat, to find that 
the hail and sleet were pounding against the 
side of the house. The next day he bought 
Billy a brand new blanket. 


AN INTELLIGENT FIRE HORSE 
BY E P. KELLY 


F all the fire horses in Boston probably none 

are admired more than the coal-black 
hitch of Engine 26, which is ‘“‘at home” in 
Mason Street, close to the Boston Herald building. 
It has been determined by actual comparison 
that the fire horses are better adapted for fire 
runs in the central part of the city than are 
the motor pieces of apparatus. This is because 
of the narrowness of down-town streets, the 
constant crowds at crossings, and most of all 
because the intelligence of the fire horse plays 
no small part in solving the difficulties that 
beset the engine guiders in difficult situations. 

There is one name that is held almost in 
reverence at Engine 26’s House, and that is 
the name “Baby.” Baby was the off-horse on 
Engine 26’s hitch less than a year ago. He was 
put into the hitch at a very early age, because 
of his strength, speed, endurance, and fine 
horse-sense. At its best horse-sense is said by 
engine drivers to be a quality that approaches 
human inteiligence closer than the sense of any 
other animal. 

On a day last winter when the streets were 
slippery with slush, Engine 26 was called for a 
fire in Columbus Avenue just above Park 
Square. It was necessary to pass through Park 
Square to reach the alarm box from which the 
fire signal had been sounded. 

There are two entrances to Park Square from 
Boylston Street with a small portion of land 
between, which is called the “Island.” This 
island was crowded with women shoppers and 
children, when the first of the fire apparatus 
swung into Boylston Street. 

Patrolman Hoppe of the Lagrange Street 
police station cleared both entrances to Park 
Square. This left room for Engine 10, an auto- 
mobile, to enter on the right, and Engine 26, 
with its coal-black hitch, on the left. 

As a result of the speedy clearing of the 
square the women and children were left on the 
island as both pieces of fire apparatus swung 
into the square from Boylston Street. Engine 
10 went through smoothly, but the wheels of 
Engine 26 skidded a little and started to swing 
in towards the island. This changed the mo- 
mentum of the whole piece of apparatus, and 
the next instant the engine swung sidewise and 
came crashing down towards the island where 
the women and children were huddled, little 
realizing their peril. 

The momentum of the engine swung the 
horses with it. But as the driver realized just 
what was about to happen he gave a quick jerk 
on the line that ran to the off-horse. Baby 
caught the signal. He knew only obedience to 
orders, which is the discipline of the depart- 
ment. A tug at the line meant “hold,” and 
Baby held. 

He stood firm momentarily, braced, and in 
that moment the people on the island had a 
chance to jump out of danger’s way. The next 
instant, almost, Baby gave way under the 
strain, and went down with a broken leg as the 
engine crashed into the island. The other 
horses who simply followed the momentum of 
the engine were not injured, — Baby had stood 


firm for the one crucial moment. He had obeyed ° 


orders as only a fine intelligent horse could do. 
Baby, of course, had to be humanely destroyed 
as are all horses that break their legs, but there 
are at least a dozen persons in Boston today 
who owe their lives and health to his intelligence. 
Humane Sunday, April 22, 1917 
“Be Kind to Animals’? Week, April 16-21 
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THE LITTLE BAY MARE 
BY LELA M. COOPER 


A Pet of the Orange Groves 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


I SAW you, beautiful little bay mare, 
As you stepped so proudly along, 

Bul my heart was heavy and full of pain, 
For I knew of the great, great wrong. 


You were on your way, oh, little bay mare, 
When you arched your neck so high, 

To chaos, and death, and horrors untold, 
Why must you go, oh, why? 


Your owner, I hear, is out of a job, 
And feed is soaring, ‘tis true, 

Some one must be sacrificed, little bay mare, 
But pily ’lis, ’tis you! 


It seemed we were safe in the Golden West 
By old ocean’s wave-lapped shore, 

But war’s vampire has sought us out, bay mare, 
Ever searching more victims, more, more. 


Men made the war for greed and power, 
Those men should suffer their share, 

But no, ‘tis the innocent that are gorged with blood, 
Just “‘folks”” — and you, bay mare. 


DOG SAVED SIXTY CENTS 


HE Belfast, Maine, correspondent of the 
Bangor News tells this story of an intel- 
ligent dog: 

Jerry is a little Boston bulldog who lives 
with Mr. and Mrs. Colby Racliffe and just now 
is a hero— Jerry is that kind of a dog— 
of all Belfast dogdom. He might not have 
trudged on his short legs all the way from 
Stillwater to Belfast, a good forty mils, all 
alone, to save his mistress sixty cents, but what 
put the idea of the trip into his head is some- 
thing he will not divulge. 

Mrs. Racliffe had been visiting at her former 
home in Stillwater, having Jerry with her. 
Sunday noon she called up her husband in 
Belfast and in course of the conversation said 
that she was planning to return to Belfast on 
the boat Monday, and remarked: ‘I suppose 
it will cost sixty cents for Jerry.” 

Jerry heard it all but didn’t say a word. Later 
in the afternoon he was missed. A_ search 
was made for him without avail and an adver- 
tisement was placed in the Bangor News. At 
5:30 Monday morning, neighbors of the Rac- 
liffes in Belfast heard Jerry’s bark. 

The little dog had traveled the forty miles 
in about fourteen hours, going through Bangor 
on the way. He had been over the road a 
number of times in the Racliffe automobile, 
always watching the country intently, but how 
he found the way back in the night and why 
he did it is something he won’t say a word 
about. He saved sixty cents, anyway. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE E. B. S. 
D. C. W. D. N. E. S. N. 


HE Easton Branch of the Surgical Dress- 
ings Committee of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the New England Section of the National 
Civic Federation has just opened a new work- 
room. 
Who called the S. P. C. A. the “society with 
the long name”? |§— Boston Evening Record 


No flocks that roam the valley free, to slaughter I 


condemn, 
Taught by the power that pilies me, I learn to 
pity them. GoLDsMITH 


F big southern birds, few 

are warier in the wild 
state than the sand-hill crane. 
Yet cranes once tamed are the 
most companionable of crea- 
tures. Down at Rio, on the 
Indian River in Florida, lives 
“Jack,” a crane of many ad- 
ventures, some of them not 
at all pleasant ones, but now 
a well-cared-for household 
+ pet and companion. Jack was 
hatched in the neighborhood 
of Jensen, taken from the 
nest with a brother and 
brought up in the town, 
where both roamed at will. 
Just because of the quaint- 
ness of their ways, people teased the two cranes 
and their life was hardly a happy one. Then some 
one “stole” Jack and took him to Miami on 
the train. The “owners” heard of this and 
ordered Jack brought back at once. The bird 
was returned — with broken legs—no doubt 
caused by rough handling. When he recovered 
he was no longer good natured. 

Formerly teasing children had been able to 
take him by the head and lead him about the 
streets, but after his recovery from the Miami 
adventure they could not safely do this. Jack 
had become morose, and people were rightly 
afraid that with his long keen beak, driven like 
a flash by his strong neck, he might seriously 
injure them. So the “owners” sought a refuge 
for him. 

Out at Rio Vista plantation among the oranges, 
grape-fruit, and pineapples, lives Mrs. L. H. 
Toussaint, famous for her work with the wild 
birds, which she feeds and protects and which 
frequent the plantation in numbers. Here 
surely would be a good home for Jack and the 
kindly mistress of the plantation was sent for. 

-Jack rode home in her lap with his legs care- 
fully tied lest they be again broken and was 
kept penned up for a week that he might become 
used to his new home, but after all, after a week 
of liberty he disappeared. Next morning a 
Jensen Negro, a laborer in the grove, appeared 
with the crane under his arm. He had found 
the bird standing forlornly on the pond shore, 
and as the Negro said, “He was powerful glad 
to see me.” ‘Did you bring him all the way 
ind” he was asked. ‘‘ No,” he replied, “I didn’t 
brung him; I jest pick him up and tote him.” 


Jack had had enough of the wilderness and 
he never flew away again, but became a familiar 
spirit of the plantation. No longer teased but 
surrounded by friends, he lost his sullen disposi- 
tion and became genial with all. Mrs. Toussaint 
writes of him: — 

“Jack is now six years old and has been with 
us five years. He is the sweetest, most lovable 
bird that ever lived. He is a regular companion, 
goes around with us like a dog, and talks, talks 
all the time. When anything special pleases 
him he just chuckles. He eats insects, meat, 
and grapenuts. I will give you one of his 
breakfast menus. Out in the grove one morning 
he ate one hundred and forty-eight grasshoppers, 
two moths, one roach, two large grubs, one 
lizard, eleven spiders, and several other insects 
I could not identify. Then he came up to the 
house and finished on seventeen grapenut pellets 
as large as marbles. 

“That was just breakfast. He picked around 
all day, had scratch-feed, crackers, meat and 
at supper grapenuts again. 

“He is very jealous of the other birds, also the 
squirrels, all wanting to be fed at the same time, 
and I have trouble in keeping order. I have pet 
skunks that eat out of my hand, coming when 
I call ‘kitty.’ Well, Jack just watches for them. 
If for any reason he does not want to eat I have 
only to call ‘kitty’ and he comes quickly enough. 
He will even eat fat if he thinks I am going to 
give it to the ‘kitties.’ 

“If we are in the grove and he sees an eagle 
or a frigate-bird he will cry and hide under a 
tree or snuggle up tome. Then I wave my hand 
at them and shoo them away, pretending to 
chase them and he just talks about it all the 
time. You would be surprised and amused if 
you could hear him. 

“‘One day in the grove he found a grub about 
two and one-half inches long. He killed it, 
but got it full of sand and couldn’t eat it. Then 
he heard one of the men at the pump, picked 
up the grub and away he went a distance of a 
hundred yards to the pump. I called to the 
man to fill Jack’s can, for he was coming, which 
he did. The bird went right to the can, washed 
the grub and ate it, causing the Negroes to say, 
‘He sure am one smart bird!’ 

‘“‘Jack has a screened house where he spends 
the night, locked in where even ‘skeeters’ cannot 
get him. If the mosquitos bother him through 
the day I rub citronella on his head and legs. 
If they get too bad he stays on the porch with 


JACK WATCHES THE FISHERMEN WADE IN 
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us. If I am sewing he teases, tries to catch 
the needle and thimble, pulls the thread, takes 
the spool, and unwinds it until it tangles in his 
feet and I have to take the scissors and cut it 
away. If I scold him he grunts. If I talk 
louder he grunts louder. Sometimes my husband 
takes a nap in his chair. Then Jack stands by 
on one leg, lays his head on his back and naps, 
too. Every night they both go out for a walk 
and Jack dances along, jumps in the air, and 
does all kinds of funny stunts. 

**Every winter the tourists want to see Jack 
and the other birds. He poses for the cameras, 
dances for them when we clap our hands and 
tell him to. If we throw a bunch of grass in 
the air he will catch it and everyone thinks him 
a wonderful bird. 

“Jack is as good as a watch dog. If anyone 
comes in at the gate at night he just yells, and 


when the other birds cry ‘snake’ he yells so loud 


that they scatter in every direction. He comes 
when called, but if we say ‘come quick’ he just 
runs, knowing that we have an insect for him. 

“Birds love human companionship, and if 
people would only realize this they would not be 
so ready to shoot them. My bird family is quite 
large. I have towhees with five young, six 
young cardinals—their bills just changing 
color — many grackles with large families — 
they always bring larger families than the 
others—and six northern jays. I have a 
Florida jay that comes and raps on the eaves 
over the door when he wants peanuts. The 
other birds watch him but do not get any there. 
So one northern jay has learned to rap. He 
does not make half so much noise, but I give him 
a peanut when I hear him. We are never 
lonely with our bird family about.” 


THE BRAVE WAR DOGS 


HEN the historian records the story of 

this great war one chapter will be devoted 

to the great work done by dogs, says a corre- 
spondent in the Mail and Empire. 

Practically all the European nations have 
used dogs in one way or another. They have 
been on the battle-field attached to the ambu- 
lance corps, on patrol duty. They have been 
despatch carriers and scouts, and when the 
invasion of Belgium took place they drew the 
quick-firing guns to the front line. 

In addition to their work on the battle-field, 
dogs did much to aid refugees. They took their 
masters and their families out of the line of 
invasion. 

War correspondents have told- how much 
sagacity and courage the Belgian draught dogs 
displayed upon the battle-field at Haelen, where, 
with the aid of Colonel Isaac Newton Lewis’ 
machine gun, they held back for a time the 
German advance through Belgium. 

Just how many wounded men on both sides 
of the firing line have been saved by sheep- 
dogs and other breeds probably never will be 
known. These dogs have been trained to search 
for wounded, and by taking a man’s cap to 
headquarters in the field a trained nurse or 
doctor follows the dog, who leads back to the 
place where the man is lying. Frequently a 
wounded man with his last ounce of strength 
will use it to drag himself out of the line of fire. 
It is in the out-of-the-way places that the dog 
has been particularly valuable. 

If dogs were given medals for valor or for 
distinguished services on the battle-field, doubt- 
less thousands would have won the coveted 
cross of war, for there have been instances 
without number on both sides where they have 
distinguished themselves. 


UNCLE SAM’S DOG 
BY LOUELLA C. POOLE 


HE was a tramp of low degree, 
No home nor master did he claim, 
Nor pedigree, to judge by looks, 
And nobody could tell his name, 
For he was just a stray. 


But oh, his eyes, so limpid brown, 
So full of keen intelligence ! 
What power to love their depths expressed — 
What courage true in the defense 
Of any given trust! 


** Nobody's dog,” he roved the town, 
And foraged for his livelihood, 
His bed beneath some sheltering hedge — 
Poor yellow pup, declared **no good”” — 
A pensioner at large! 


Throughout the grounds and corridors 
Of the post office oft he'd roam, 
And, unreproved, at last he came 
To look upon that place as home, 
The workers there as friends, 


Whose interesls he chose to serve. 
At night assistant watchman he, 
And woe betide intruders rash, 
He watched with such fidelity 
The bags of U. S. mail; 


Unbidden he assumed the task 
To guard with vigilance by day 
The wagon of the parcel post 
Whilst the mail carrier was away, 
Delivering his load. 


A perfect lamb with those he loved, 
No evil-doer would dare scorn 
His flashing rows of ivory, 
Or his deep voice when raised to warn 
And keep all foes at bay. 


Al length his fame reached Washington, 
And forthwith, straight from Government, 
A handsome collar, trimmed with brass, 
To this good trusty dog was sent, 
As merited reward, 


With “U.S. Mail, presented to 
The faithful friend of Uncle Sam 
By the Postmaster General,” 
And also date and monogram 
Inscribed upon the plate. 


So Sam became the nation’s ward : 
No longer forced to sadly roam 
The city’s streets, respected, loved, 
The post office he earned as home 
For his fidelity. 


TOO MUCH FOR THE LAWYER 


T a trial in Baltimore a youthful physician 

was summoned as a witness, and naturally 

in the cross-examination a lawyer seized the 
occasion to be sarcastic. 

“Are you,” demanded the lawyer, “entirely 
familiar with the symptoms of concussion of the 
brain?” 

The young physician replied, “Yes, sir, I 
am.” 

Then the smart lawyer put a hypothetical 
case before the doctor in this way: 

“If my learned friend, Mr. Reid, and myself 
should bang our heads together, would we get 
concussion of the brain?” 

The young physician calmly replied, ‘ Mr. 
Reid might.” 


“TEDDY,” THE TRAVELING CAT 


EDDY has shown a considerable capacity 
fo: being trained, as in addition to the 
common tricks of high jumping, sitting up on 
his hind legs and, at quite a distance, jumping 
from a table to one’s shoulder, he has been 
taught to lead with a leash, in the same manner 
as a dog. In case of a cat, this is more difficult 
than to teach him any one of the ordinary tricks. 
It is quite doubtful if there is in the country 
a cat who has traveled so extensively and on 
such a variety of conveyances. For more than 
five years he has accompanied his master and 
has averaged to be away from his Boston home 
more than half of each year. He has been as 
far north as Concord, New Hampshire, as far 
south as New Orleans, and as far west as St. 
Louis. He appears to feel as much at home on 
a train, a steamer, or an automobile, as the 
average dog would under similar circumstances. 
He often sits up on the seat in a railroad car 
and looks out at the window for a long while at 
a time. 

Teddy is about eight years old, and is a short- 
haired Persian. His fur is black and glossy. 
His feet have black pads, and the roof of his 
mouth, dark spots, signs of quality or breeding. 
He is web-footed and a fine swimmer. His 
body is longer than that of the average cat of 
his weight (thirteen pounds) and his head is 
round, with small ears. He has a long tail, and 
an alert bearing. According to experts, these 
are indications of “class” in a cat. He is owned 
by Mr. L. C. Breed, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


A DOGLESS WORLD 


O many a world without dogs would lose 

a considerable amount of its charm. The 
dog is the one animal which has been completely 
domesticated, the one animal that looks up to 
man with love and veneration in its eyes. Is 
there in all literature any passage more pathetic 
than Homer’s description of Ulysses’ return to 
his native heath, after his ten years of strenu- 
ous fighting around the walls of Troy, only to 
find that nobody recognizes him except his old 
dog, which greets him with joy? 


THAT a dog is a most religious animal in his 
special position, no man can doubt. Religion 
means the exhibition of logical reverence and 
love on the part of the inferior dependent crea- 
ture toward the superior being on whom he 
depends, and nowhere amongst human beings, 
in all the churches or in all the lives of the saints, 
can we find a more perfect love to the Supreme 
Father in Heaven than a dog shows to a kind 
master or mistress. Joun Sruart BLAckIE 
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THE TOY POODLE 


HE toy poodle is one of the most intelli- 

gent members of the great and numerous 
dog family. He is on this account readily 
taught to do many things which would be quite 
impossible for dogs of lesser wit to learn. And 
the toy poodle, whose weight seldom exceeds 
five pounds, is a handsome dog when his toilet 
is properly attended to, indeed, his crowning 
glory is his beautiful, soft and silken coat. To 
keep him dressed at the height of fashion there- 
fore, it is essential that his diet be carefully 
regulated, that his baths be frequent and that 
his combings and curlings and clippings be 
oft repeated, if he is to look at all times like 
the true-born aristocrat that he is. We are in- 
debted to Ethel Norris, Des Moines, lowa, for 
the accompanying picture. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG 
BY J. W. MCGRATH 


HE Newfoundland dog, as_ everybody 

knows, is one of the very finest and noblest 
creatures of the quadruped world, and yet this 
great breed of dogs is becoming scarcer and 
scarcer, and I believe that unless some effort 
of a very systematic kind is soon made to 
preserve the species, the Newfoundland dog as 
far as Newfoundland is concerned, will be as 
rare as it was formerly common. 

Years ago, I remember here in Newfoundland, 
Newfoundland dogs were quite common, and 
hundreds of the Islanders owned several each, 
but in more recent years the Eskimo dog, which 
comes from Labrador, began to be used in large 
numbers by the Newfoundland people for haul- 
ing fire-wood, etc., and in consequence the 
number of Newfoundland dogs began to grow 
fewer and fewer. 

The reason that the Eskimo dog was given 
preference over the Newfoundland dog was 
largely on account of its being better atapted 
to hauling over the snow, coming as it does 
from Labrador, and also on account of the fact 
that it requires the least possible amount of 
food to subsist on and will eat almost anything 
given it. 

The Newfoundland dog thus becoming more 
a pet than a working dog began to grow less 
and less favorable in the eyes of the Islanders, 
many of whom had little affection for the beast 
when it ceased to be of service. 

Thus it has happened that this noble beast, 
losing much of its former high regard among 
the people, began to grow fewer and fewer in 


numbers. The presence of the Eskimo dog 
resulted in a cross-breed with the Newfound- 
land dog, and by degrees it began to lose its 
identity, so that at the present time there are 
in the country far more of the cross-breed than 
of the noble race itself. 

In certain sections of the Island, however, 
the pure breed can be obtained in fairly large 
numbers, but these places are very few and 
unhappily are becoming fewer every year. 

Numbers of tourists from the American con- 
tinent come to the Island every year, and are 
most anxious to secure a Newfoundland dog 
each, so that the big prices that are offered for 
it, sometimes as much as thirty dollars, tempt 
many of the present owners to sell their dogs. 
So anxious are these tourists to secure this dog 
and so willing are they to pay big prices for it 
that it would be a very profitable work certainly 
if breeding was attempted, if only for busi- 
ness reasons. 


MY LITTLE FRIEND, BEAUTY 
BY A. WISWELL 


HEN I saw Beauty standing in her bath- 

tub with her fore feet on the rim I was 

so taken with the picture that I begged per- 

mission of her mistress to send the photograph 
to Our Dumb Animals. 

Beauty’s home is next door to mine. It is 
quite evident that she believes in ministers, as 
she greets me with a royal welcome whenever 
she catches sight of me entering upon my lawn. 
If some little time has elapsed since her last 
visit, then her joy is unbounded. She can 
scarcely contain herself and tears around me 
in swift circles with every expression of delight, 
until my heart is quite touched by such effusive 
greetings. 

Dear little friend as she is, I have to state that 
Beauty has one fault. She feels herself called 
upon to bark at every one who approaches the 
premises. No human being, however, could 
ever be more penitent than she when she dis- 
covers that she has barked at a friend, for she 
drops her little head in meek subjection, and 
half sidles, half backs up to the visitor, wiggling 
and twisting her fluffy little body in such ludi- 
crous fashion that one is quite willing to forgive 
and forget. 

I have told Beauty so many times that she is 
the best little doggie in town that I think she 
believes it, and I know her mistress believes it. 


DOGS AND EDUCATION 


I : much have dogs contributed to the 
cause of education in Massachusetts? 

This is a perfectly sensible question. 

A State law, passed in 1869, provides that the 
money from dog licenses, not paid by the 
counties for damages caused by dogs, shall be 
refunded to the cities and towns and expended 
“for the support of public libraries or schools.” 

Though you may begrudge the fee exacted of 
you (and so few people do) for the privilege 
of having a dog, you can have the satisfaction 
of feeling, if he is a well-behaved dog for whose 
depredations no fee has to be paid, that your 
money will probably go towards the public 
welfare and — what better form of taxation? 


SCOTTIE 
BY PENELOPE BULKELEY 


\ HILE going through the new Angell 

Memorial Animal Hospital in April, 
1915, I saw “Scottie,” —a rather forlorn collie 
who had been brought in by a policeman who 
had found him roaming at large for some time. 
After being kept at the hospital for a week, to 
be sure that no one would claim him, he was 
given to me. He was such a good dog I sent 
him to a member of the family in Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts, for the summer. When the 
house was closed there, it seemed wiser for him 
to stay in the country, so Miss Mabel Greenwood, 
a teacher at Cushing Academy in Ashburnham, 
and incidentally a great lover of animals, took 
him. She has grown very much attached to him. 

During the winter Scottie went to school each 
day with her and sat beside the desk during 
school hours. He was very well behaved except 
on one occasion when he ate Miss Greenwood’s 
luncheon. The pupils were very fond of him, 
too, in spite of the fact that when some scholar 
was hiding candy in his desk Scottie would 
scent it and sit and beg in front of the guilty 
party until it was shared with him. He is very 
happy, and I wish that every stray dog might 
have as good a home as Scottie has. The 
picture here shown was taken last summer when 
I visited Ashburnham. 


SCOTTIE 
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THE NATURAL SCIENCE GIRL 
BY JARED BARHITE 

THE lowest of God’s creatures 
Has living not in vain, 

But fills the niche assigned it 
According to His plan; 

We may not know the reason 
Why life to it was given, 

But He who it created 
May have for it its heaven. 

* * 


The health of mind and body, 
The wealth of soul and song 

Are found in field and forest 
The living things among, 

Not in the maze of fashion — 
Sociely’s gay whirl — 

But out with Nature’s goddess, 

The Natural Science Girl. 


MICHAEL: THE DOG THAT SAVED A 
BRAVE SOLDIER’S LIFE 
TTACHED to a French command was a 
dog named Michael, larger, stronger, more 
intelligent than the others and of a gentle nature 
that made him a general favorite. Michael, al- 
though most “‘sociable,’’ centered his particular 
affections upon a young French soldier named 
Henri. Every day at the soup hour Michael 
would appear carrying a tin can and place it 
beside Henri, who would fill it as he did his own, 
and they would dine together. 

The day came, however, when Henri failed 
to return, and as the men stumbled back again 
to safety Michael scanned, with anxious eyes, 
each pale, haggard face, his sensitive nostrils 
quivering with dread. 

When the last man had been accounted for 
and Henri was still missing the animal darted 
toward the battle-field and after some time 
returned, greatly excited and carrying an old 
half-glove which belonged to his friend. He 
could scarcely wait for the attendants to bring 
a litter before he started off again, his great, 
intelligent eyes imploring them to hurry. 

In a remote part of the field they found the 
young fellow lying still and cold. After a hasty 
examination the attendants left him for dead, 
hurrying away to succor the living, but Mi- 
chael refused to be convinced. Again and again 
he returned for assistance, but in vain, so he 
mounted his solitary guard, his face almost 
humanly expressive of grief. 

The attack took place about sundown, and it 
was not until late that night that comparative 
quiet settled down upon the trenches. 

Suddenly the moon flashed from behind a 
cloud, and the alert sentinel peered sharply 
about, then brought his rifle swiftly to his 
shoulder. 

Not twenty feet away, creeping slowly towards 
the trenches, but halting abruptly every min- 
ute, loomed a large, dark object. The sentry 
advanced cautiously, finger on trigger, demand- 
ing curtly, goes followed by the 
stifled exclamation, ‘‘ Michael!” 

Michael it was, gasping, panting, but still the 
same old dog Michael — but not alone. Behind 
him, parts of his uniform literally torn away by 
the dog’s teeth, lay Henri, dragged from the 
battle-field, inch by inch, by the devoted animal. 
And, miracle of miracles, the boy was actually 
breathing. 

How the animal had accomplished such a 
Herculean task and escaped the vigilant eyes 
of the field attendants will forever remain a 
mystery, but suffice to say that little, fragile- 
looking Henri ultimately recovered, to challenge 
death once more at the front. 


THREE SICK LION CUBS THAT WERE RESTORED TO HEALTH AT THE 
ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


HEY came unheralded, almost unannounced, from New York; suffering quietly but intensely 
with an intestinal disorder which had so weakened their gaunt bodies that the end of life for 


them seemed near. 


The three young Nubian lion whelps gained rapidly under the skilled 
treatment and proper diet given by the veterinarians of the Angell Hospital. 


At this writing they 


are nearly restored to health. Their progress and returning playfulness have been anxiously noted 


by hundreds of their friends and interested visitors. 


Anthony, Brutus and Cleopatra. 


KITTEN PUTS OUT FIRE 
BY H. W. CLEVELAND 
OHN” is only a kitten — a black and white 
kitten of nondescript breed, but if there is 
such a thing as a medal for bravery, he cer- 
tainly has claims upon it. 

One morning, recently, I was sitting before 
the fireplace, a little drowsy and watching 
John as he lay on a hassock on the opposite 
side, apparently asleep, but, as the sequence 
proved, he was far from it. We were burning 
some old trash in the fireplace, and suddenly, 
with a report like that of a pistol shot, a cinder 
about as large 'as a dime came [flying through 
the air and alighted in a basket used by John 
as a_sleeping-place. 
with a woolen cloth and the cinder began to 
smoulder and an incipient fire was at once under 
way, but not for long, for John, giving the call 
of the cat tribe, pounced on the now blazing 
cloth, trampled it out with his fore feet, and then, 
when he was satisfied it was extinguished quietly, 
curled up and went to sleep, just as though he 
had not done a thing that was a wonderful 
exhibition of feline sense. i 

It all happened so quickly that before I could 
get to the basket John had removed the danger, 
but the idea of an eight months’ old cat per- 
forming a feat that would have been a credit to 
a child of ten years seems to me to prove that 
thought does exist in some animals. 

You couldn’t buy Johnny for his weight in 
gold now. 


Humane Sunday, April 22, 1917. 


This basket was lined’ 


We only wish a happy and peaceful life to 


YOUR DOG 
BY MRS. C. B. SHEPARD 


OU’LL miss him. His past companion- 
ship justifies mourning his loss, for a 

friend has passed from your life, a friend both 
tried and true. His death is a calamity to you. 

You may never replace him, and there will 
always be a something missing when evening 
comes. The children may meet you with happy 
smiles, dear friends may greet you with kindly 
eyes, but there comes a time when children 
go to other interests; the housewife is busy; 
friends grow cold, and life is drear. Then it is 
that the old dog comes with tender eyes and 
true and wags his tail at you to let you know he 
loves you. 

“Only a dog,”’ they say, “what difference!” 
Well, it counts to the master who loves him. 

Whether your home be a palace or a hovel; 
whether your friends are many and influential, 
or a few tramp companions of misfortune, it’s 
all the same to him. Your dog loves you, so 
mourn his loss! He was your friend, and friends 
are few. 


A HUMANE society had secured a show- 
window and filled it with attractive pictures of 
wild animals in their native haunts. A placard 
in the middle of the exhibit read: ‘‘We were 
skinned to provide women with fashionable 
furs.” 

A man paused before the window and his 
harassed expression for a moment gave place 
to one of sympathy. “I know just how you 
feel, old tops,” he muttered. ‘‘So was I!” 
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LINES ON A MOUNTED WOLF 
BY SMILEY FOWLER 


THE fazidermist’s skill is evident 
In beauty he has given to the husk 
Of this ferocious beast which had, in life, 
No comeliness nor grace. What art is his 
Who blots out all the meanness and the trace 
Of inborn treachery that made this thing 
The terror of the plains, and gives instead 
A tawny coat that humankind might stroke 
Without instinctive dread! 

What art, indeed, 
Is his who hides the hunger and the woe 
Of ten thousand years in eyes that we 
May gaze on and forget! What irony 
Ts this that fills the gaunt and wasted form 
When life is gone and frenzied hunger stilled! 


This remnant of a plaything Nature gave 
To evil gods upon the arid plains 
Was born accurst to propagate a race 
That has no purpose and no hope. It drew 
The breath of life in want and fought against 
Its fellows to survive. 

In canyons where 
The fury of the blizzards ruthless falls 
This beast outlived the famine and the snow, 
And on the burning desert followed trails 
That hinted of disaster — and of meat. 
Intelligence was given to prolong 
The agony of existence. Mother-love 
Was given as the crowning load it bore. 


This thing we gaze at now is vered 

No more with thoughts of offspring perishing; 
It hears no more the stifled whines; nor feels 
The tiny lips upon its dried-up dugs. 

Ah, this is art indeed that so reveals 

And so belies the facts of life! 


What is beyond? We say that there is naught 
But death for beast life; and for man alone 
The cycles of eternity hold hope 

Of recompense. 


THE FINE SPORT OF KILLING 
BY HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Y friend and I are nature lovers. Indeed, 

we are both worshippers of Pan, each in 

his own way. One fine winter day he hailed me 

on the’ street in something like the following 
manner: — 

“Hie-ho! Got a few hours off? Get your 
gun and to the woods with me. We’l! bag the 
game all right. Some great hunting this weather. 
Come on and enjoy a trip out into nature.” 

“So, so.” I ventured, “I do remember you 
call yourself a lover of nature.” 

“Why, certainly, haven’t I always claimed to 
be a lover of the big out-of-doors? I just have 
to get away from the shop occasionally and 
spend a day among the hills and streams. It’s 
wonderful.” 

“Yes, I agree with you, it is wonderful. But 
what are you going to do with that gun out in 
the great, good nature you love?” 

“Going to hunt, of course. The woods are 
full of choice game now.” 

“Choice what, did you say?” 

“Game, game, — foxes, squirrels and other 
things.” 

“Oh, you mean the forest folk that live in the 
woods and enjoy nature too?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose they do enjoy it, too, 
in their own way.” 

“In their own harmless way, you should say.” 

“Oh, of course they’re harmless.” 

“And you mean that you desire to express 


WHERE'S 


your love for nature by killing the best of nature 
—by taking nature’s life? That is rather a 
strange way of loving.” 

“Now, don’t be so sentimental. Come and 
enjoy a day of real sport with me.” 

“Sport, enjoy it — enjoy murder?” 

“But it’s not murder. They’re not human.” 

“Oh, I see. How fortunate that you and I 
walk on our hind legs and know how to carry a 
gun. Lucky for us the game can’t do the same. 
Is that what you mean by ‘human’ — superior 
skill in killing >” 
~ “Well, to tell the truth, I don’t believe in 
killing just for sport. But you know their furs 
are valuable. They bring high prices.” 

“Ah, that is very different. You don’t kill 
just for sport, but for profit. That puts a new 
light upon the matter. That makes it per- 
fectly all right. But, say, don’t you think it 
would be only right to explain it that way to 
the little forest folk themselves? Then they 
would understand. Very likely they wouldn’t 
object to being killed if they knew it meant 
money to you. It isn’t the being killed they 
object to, but the ‘just for sport’ idea they 
dislike. I really think they deserve to have it 
explained to them, don’t you?” 

“Oh, well, you won’t be convinced. You're 
too sentimental. You’re not practical enough 
to live in this world. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. I hope you will enjoy your 
‘practical’ way of living by killing, of loving 
nature by murdering its people. As for myself, 
I prefer to live and let all others live and 
enjoy life, too, even if it is not being ‘practical.’ 
You see, I am a lover of nature also.” 


A SCOTTISH doctor who was attending a 
laird had instructed the butler of the house in 
the art of taking and recording his master’s 
temperature with a thermometer. On paying 
his usual morning call, he was met by the butler, 
to whom he said: 

“Well, John, I hope the laird’s temperature 
is not any higher today?” 

The man looked puzzled for a minute and 
then replied: 

“Weel, I was just wonderin’ that mysel’. Ye 


see, he deed at twal o'clock.” 


MAMA? 


WHERE’S MAMA? 

BY JOHN L. VON BLON 
HESE fawns, apparently twins, were 
snapped in a California mountain forest. 
They were taken unawares by the camera 
huntsman, who was as much surprised to come 
upon them as they were to see him. Appar- 
ently their mother had gone a short distance 
away to feed and in their playfulness they had 
failed to follow. As the camera clicked they 
Jooked wistfully in the direction she had taken 

as though asking, ‘‘ Where’s mama?” 


GETTING RID OF RABBITS 


N the State of New York it is a violation of 

the law to put out poison baits to kill rab- 
bits. Writing to the Rural New-Yorker, one 
farmer of that State becomes very indignant 
because he is not permitted to kill rabbits in 
this manner. If it were not for the habit of 
gnawing young fruit trees, rabbits would im- 
mediately pass into the class of being the most 
harmless creatures that live on the farm. But 
when it becomes necessary to kill these other- 
wise harmless animals, the States by law should 
insist that it be done in a humane manner. To 
take the life of any animal by poison baits is a 
very improper as well as a cruel way to do it. 
Dogs are often killed by poison baits, and this 
is especially true of those that are kept in the 
city. A person who deliberately poisons dogs 
deserves a very severe punishment. Those who 
poison rabbits deserve the same. Man is a su- 
per-being compared to dogs and rabbits, but he 
often is guilty of committing ten times over the 
depredations of these two kinds of animals. 
With all his superiority, it is ten to one that his 
life would not be as free from acts which are 
charged as depredation to these lower.animals. 
This statement is made simply that the reader 
who has not already done so, should put himself 
in the other animal’s place. It is annoying to 
have young trees gnawed by rabbits, but there 
ere tree protectors, and other methods of pre- 
venting this. 

We have nothing but words of commenda- 
tion for the State that passes a law and then 
enforces it against the poisoning of animals. 

— Southern Fruit Grower 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 
EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 


tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston. We do not 
wish to consider manuscripts of over 800 words in length. 


OUR REST HOME 
HE announcement was made at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals of the munificent gift to the Society of 
some four hundred acres of land; by Mrs. David 
Nevins, for a rest home for horses and for other 
animals. For two years the Society has been 
planning for such a home, and efforts had been 
made toward raising the money necessary for 
its purchase. The gift came as a great and 
most pleasurable surprise. With the land Mrs. 
Nevins gives $5000 toward the construction of 
needed buildings, and all the implements and 
machinery which have been used upon the farm. 
These four hundred acres consist of beautiful 
rolling land, substantially fenced, which have 
been under an excellent state of cultivation, 
have plenty of large trees for shade in their 
pasture lots, which have also watering troughs 
and well-built shelter sheds for horses in stormy 
summer weather. There is a little lake on the 
farm, and a branch of the Boston and Maine 
railroad runs across one corner of the estate. 
When the spring comes we shall have some 
photographs of this new possession to show our 
readers. The President was asked by the Di- 
rectors to express to Mrs. Nevins. on behalf of 
the Society, their heartiest appreciation of her 
noble gift. 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW 
die those of us who believe in the native 
Ww 


orth of the Indian as a man; who feel 
the shame put upon our common humanity by 
the coarse remark that “the only good Indian 
is the dead Indian,” this testimony from the 
late Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill), is significant: 

“T’ve fought Indians all my life. mostly with 
regret,” said Buffalo Bill in his farewell visit to 
Boston. 

“Some of the best friends I have in the world 
today are old chiefs out on those western resex- 
vations, men I’ve fought — some of them right 
here with me in this show. Old grudges? Noth- 
ing of the sort! Believe me when I say there is 
no treachery in the Indian, and I think I know. 
When he’s on the warpath, he has only one 
thought —to kill. And so have you, though 
you may go about it in different ways. But 
when he buries the hatchet, you can trust him. 
People think Cooper’s noble red men are too 
good to be true. I don’t think so. Cooper is 
pretty truthful as novelists go.” 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


TO ALL HUMANE SOCIETIES 


E give below the first of a series of 

messages to teamsters which we have 
sent to many owners of horses who have ex- 
pressed their willingness to have them placed 
in the pay envelopes of their drivers. We 
first wrote these owners of large numbers of 
horses, sending a copy of the “message,” and 
asking if they would codperate with us, provided 
the slips were furnished by us without charge. 
Hundreds of drivers have already been reached 
in this manner. Here is a fine way in which a 
humane society can serve its community. We 
shall be glad to send these slips to any society 
or individual who will use this method to serve 
the welfare of the horse. In lots of a thousand 
they can be had for just what they cost us, 
$2.10, postpaid, or 25 cents a hundred. On 
each slip is printed an attractive picture of a 
horse. One corporation owning several hundred 
horses writes us, — ‘This is one of the best 
things you have ever done.” 

The second “message” is on blanketing and 
shoeing. The third tells how to avoid the 
common, and so often fatal, disease of black- 
water (azoturia), and what to do when a horse 
is attacked by it. Hundreds of humane people 
could obtain these slips and ask their grocers, 
marketmen, coal companies, to place them in 
their drivers’ pay envelopes. 

Message No. 1: 


YOUR SILENT PARTNER 


He toils with you day after day — rain or 
shine — never complains — helps you to make 
up time when you are late — waits for you 
when you are not in a hurry. There’s never 
any promotion for him—it’s the same old 
grind day after day. 

Did you ever stop to consider what an impor- 
tant factor your horse really is in your life’s 


work? He deserves your kindest consideration. 
Favor him whenever opportunity presents 
itself. Be good to him — he can’t complain. 


BE KIND TO YOUR HORSE! 


THE DUAL ROAD 
AMILTON BUSBEY, in the Rider and 


Driver, says, referring to what has been 
done to provide a safe road for horses in Ohio, 
near Columbus: — 

“The insistent demand of the farmers for a 
change could not be ignored, and now east and 
west of Columbus the strip of asphalt for motor 
cars is the center of the National Road, and 
the belt of fine gravel on each side is for the 
horse. The improvement is marching westward 
to Springfield, forty-two miles, and ultimately 
will reach Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 

“The National Road was built by the Federal 
Government, and it is now maintained by the 
taxpayers of the territory through which it runs. 
Other States are following the example of Ohio. 
Discussion of the subject should not be dropped. 
Keep the hammer busy and the rights of owners 
of horses will not again be threatened or violated.” 


MILITARISM leads direct to unnecessary 
war, and unnecessary war is the sum of all 
villainies. GeEorRGE T. ANGELL 


WILLIS — “Just think of it! Those Spanish 
hidalgos would go three thousand miles on a 
galleon!”’ 

Gillis — ** Nonsense. You can’t believe half 
you read about those foreign cars.” 


HUMANE SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 
“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 
APRIL 16-21, 1917 


HESE are the dates which have been set 

for the annual observance of Humane 
Sunday and “Be Kind to Animals’’ Week. Al! 
of our readers are familiar with the very suc- 
cessful celebrations of these events which took 
place in 1915 and 1916. The dates for this 
year are about one month earlier than-formerly, 
and our regular Humane Day in Massachusetts 
(the third Tuesday in April) will this year fall 
in “Be Kind to Animals’”’ Week. 

The time for preparation is short, and all 
who are interested in making the 1917 observ- 
ance the biggest and best yet, should begin at 
once to prepare for it. All newspapers are re- 
quested to publish notice of these dates, as 
every State in the nation will be interested. 
Last year official proclamations setting apart 
the ““Week”’ and Humane Sunday were issued 
by Governors of two of the States. We hope 
this year a larger number of Governors will 
call attention to the celebrations in this way. 

Ministers everywhere are urged at once to 
set aside April 22 as Humane Sunday, and on 
that date either to preach a special sermon on 
kindness to the weak and defenseless, or have 
the subject presented by some competent per- 
son in at least one service. Literature for a 
suitable vesper service, also extracts from hu- 
mane sermons, and other helpful hints will be 
sent free to any minister or church worker upon 
application. 

All school teachers and officials are asked to 
devote one day (preferably Tuesday, April 17) 
of “Be Kind to Animals’? Week to special in- 
struction in kindness to animals. A sample 
copy of the sixteen-page pamphlet used on 
Humane Day in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island will be sent free to any teacher or school 
official who applies for it. 

Bands of Mercy everywhere should try to 
make some suitable celebration of “Be Kind 
to Animals” Week, and, if possible, have a 
grand rally with music, recitations, and readings, 
to which the public may be admitted. 

All humane societies are expected to unite 
in appealing to the ministers of their locality to 
observe Humane Sunday, and in planning some 
characteristic features which will make “Be 
Kind to Animals’”’ Week an occasion for emphati- 
cally bringing to the public the claims of sub- 
human life for just and fair treatment. 

If press and PULPIT and EDUCATORS every- 
where will join in this concerted movement, 
Humane Sunday (April 22) and ‘Be Kind to 
Animals”” Week (April 16-21) this year will 
be an unprecedented success. 

Begin Now to work for it. 

For full particulars, suggestive literature, etc., 
address, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

The American Humane Association, 287 
State Street, Albany, N. Y., will also send 
special literature, if requested to do so. 


1917 
WEEK, 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 
UR agent at New Bedford, W. H. Lyng, 


addressed the police force of that city 
recently on humane methods of destroying 
animals. Police officers frequently are obliged 
to put injured animals out of their sufferings 
and they should know how to do it causing the 
least pain. Agents in other cities might well 
secure the privilege of following Mr. Lyng’s 
example. We are sending out now to the police 


officers of many cities our leaflet on ‘“‘ Humane 
Killing.” 
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SS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


DrQFRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

Ss. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


ALFRED BowpbiITcH LAURENCE MINoT 
Tuomas PERKINS 


' a (Complaints, Ambulance), Brookline 6100 
ime. 


Notice: — The post-office address of the Massa- 
chuselts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. The loca- 
tion}is 180 Longwood Avenue. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 


Chief Agent 
THEODORE W. PEARSON 
WALTER B. POPE- 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
L. WILLARD W&LKER CHARLES H. MOSSE 

(THOS. LANGLAN) 


JOSEPH M. RUSSELL 
HARRY L. ALLEN 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions............... 21 


Horses taken from work............. 129 
Horses humanely destroyed.......... 125 
Small animals humanely destroyed.... 162 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals 17,871 
Cattle, swine, and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to “Animals acknowledges bequests 
of $5024.45 from Mrs. John E. Hudson of Boston, 
and $500 from Caroline F. Hollis of Groveland. 
It has received gifts of $200 from “T,” of which 
$100 is for the Angell Memorial Hospital; $100 
each from “In memory of my mother,” Mrs. 
S. B. G. for summer work, Mrs. M. W. N.., 
and Miss K. E. 8.; $50 each from J. S. L., and 
the Misses A. and C. C.; $25 each from Miss 
\. Von A., Mrs. J..A. B. “in memory of Chinky, 
for the relief of little dogs,” Mes. M. P. C. for 
horses’ vacation, Mrs. F. L. C., E. L. E., Green- 
field S. P. A., Mrs. D. P. K., B. K.- T., and 
J. W.; $20 each from C. P. and Miss K. S. 
It has received $314.16, interest. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Cornelia A. Mudge of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $100 from ‘TT,’ $52.25 from a Massa- 
chusetts friend, $19.75 from Cape of Good Hope 
Ss. P. C. A., $19.60 from Mrs. J. B. F., $18.76 
from South Bend (Indiana) Humane Society, 


and $14.16 from a co-worker for the distribu-. 


tion of humane literature. 
$100.10, interest. 
Boston, February 13, 1917. 


It has received 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., \ Resident 
J. G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p i Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. Visiti 
C. A. BOUTELLE, | 
T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s_) "O° arians 
Treatment for sick or injured animals | 
| 
FREE Dispensary for Animals | 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Sat- | 
urday from 11 to 1. | 
Pet-dog Boarding Department | 


Under direct oversight of the Doctors of 
the Hospital 


Address 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Cases entered 284 
Dogs . ees 162 
Horses ............~ £68 
Unclassified 7 
Operations ........... 98 
Free Dispensary 
Cases . 321 
Dogs . 209 
Cats ae 105 
Horses . . 8 
Bird. 1 
Hospital cases since opening, March 1, 
1915 4703 
Free Dispensary cases 6110 
Total . 10,813 


NEW HEAD FOR LOWELL SOCIETY 


T the annual meeting of the Humane 

Society of Lowell, Massachusetts, Fred- 
erick P. Marble was chosen president to succeed 
Robert F. Marden. Agent Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, who was reelected for another year, 
submitted a detailed report of the year 1916, 
considered one of the best in the history of the 
organization. Among the facts presented was 
that of the free distribution of 425 copies of 
“Black Beauty,” the blanketing of 250 horses, 
the examination of 17,607 fowl, and the success- 
ful prosecution of three cases of cruelty to 
animals. 


GREENFIELD SOCIETY PROSPEROUS 


EPORTS presented at the annual meeting 

of the S. P. A. in Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, indicate that that small but well- 
organized society is doing effective work. Cases 
of abuse of horses have been remedied, stray 
cats and dogs cared for at a private hospital, 
and many humane articles published through 
the courtesy of the local papers. The Society 
gratefully acknowledged the assistance received 
from Dexter A. Atkins, State Agent of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and voted a sub- 
stantial contribution to the State organization. 


We will be glad to send free literature to all 


Ministers who will observe Humane Sunday. 


THE VACATION HOME FUND 


HIS may be the last time you will see that 
line printed at the head of this column. 
Not because the fund has grown so large that no 
more contributions are needed; but because, in 


another column you will read, the 


Farm IS ours; 
that out of the generosity of her heart, from one 
who greatly loves animals, this Society has 
received a gift — The Farm — which, by reason 
of its four hundred and more acres, might almost 
be termed a park. 

My plea for help, started less than two years 
ago (May, 1915), for funds to found a rest home 
for all animals, has been answered in a way 
wholly beyond conception or any expectation, 
and everyone connected with the Society and 
humanitarians everywhere will be grateful for 
this homage paid to animal welfare. 

For a time the Gift Shop will continue; with 
the coming of spring, however, its doors must 
close: It is an arduous, albeit a happy task, for 
now I know every horse entering there may rest 
and become strong again; that dogs, cats, the 
wildlings of field and air, will find shelter and 
protection. 

I want to ask the friends who have contrib- 
uted to the Vacation Home Fund how they 
prefer the money should be used. We have to 
erect buildings; the necessary work must soon 
begin. From time to time, there naturally will 
be visitors at the farm; every one living there 
will be busy; a bungalow, built with the Gift 
Shop money, would allow visitors all the com- 
forts of home, without really being company. 

What do you say, you hundreds of animal 
friends, scattered over these broad United 
States, who have so graciously aided me these 
many months? Would you like to feel, that the 
money we have raised will be in one. building on 
this famous farm, — set apart as a Reception 
Home for visiting guests > And what name will 
you give this bungalow ? 

Of course I shall continue to raise funds now 
for the erection of buildings, and this little bun- 
galow will need furnishings; and I'll not lose 
sight of the Mile o’ Dimes; of course, too, I 
must continue to seek generous contributions. 

Be assured I have appreciated your hearty 
coéperation; [I do bespeak your further interest. 

J] am, Yours earnestly, 

(Mrs.) EstELLE TYLER WARNER, 

386 Washington Street, Brookline, Mass. 


A CLEVER BURRO 


A FRIEND tells us the following about 
“Rowdy,” a burro he bought as a foal in 
Colorado and brought home to Massachusetts 
for his children: ‘“‘Rowdy is now an aged pen- 
sioner, but he has been as clever a little pet and 
servant as one could wish. His friendship for 
the family cow has been one of the distinguish- 
ing features of his career. They used to stand 
side by side in the stable, and in the pasture 
would actually play tag. The cow began years 
ago with her rough tongue to lick Rowdy’s face. 
When he attempted to reciprocate the courtesy, 
his smooth tongue made no impression. This 
then is what we have seen him do a hundred 
times: He would find a small stick, take it in 
his teeth, and scratch the cow all about the eyes, 
and ears and horns.’’ Can any one call this 
instinct? Was such an idea tucked away in 
Rowdy’s brain when he was born, a part of his 
inheritance from generations of ancestral burros? 
That would seem out of the question. We are 
inclined to think that Rowdy thought out the 
stick idea for himself. 


| 
THE Mas Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Sig 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE]] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivING 
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American Dumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Back Bay Station 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 
Officers of the American Humane Education 

Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


ALFRED BowpiTcH LauRENCE Minot 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. . Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . . France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ... . Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé . Japan 
Edward C. Butler ‘ . . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . . . Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 

Bands of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


HIGH ENDORSEMENT 


HIS letter, received by our field worker in 
South Carolina, comes from one of the 
most influential educators in the South: — 
Winturop NorMat AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
Rock S. C. 
Jan. 20, 1917. 
Dear Miss Finley, — 

I wish that all the schools of the State could 
be reached by your work. We too often and 
too generally neglect the ethical training of the 
children in our schools. Character training 
should be the first and foremost of all education 
of the young. 

I wish you much success in your great work. 

Very truly yours, 
D. B. Jounson, President. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” as a motto 
for every school-room in the United States, 
conspicuously and constantly displayed by 
teachers upon wall or blackboard, will go far 
towards inculcating a spirit of kindness to ani- 
mals and educating HUMANELY the boys and 
girls who are to be the future citizens of this 
great country. 


COLORED BRANCH IN DALLAS 


S the result of a big mass meeting of colored 

citizens held in Dallas, Texas, through the 
efforts of Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, a Colored 
Branch of the Dallas Humane Society has 
been organized. Rev. 8S. E. J. Watson, who is 
superintendent of this Branch, and has also 
been made a humane officer for the city, writes: 
“We hope to do something along the line of 
educating our people on _ this all-important 
subject.” 


MR. HOLMESLEY’S WORK 


N January, Mr. E. W. Holmesley, secretary- 
treasurer of the Humane Society of Sedalia, 
Missouri, organized the ten schools of that 
town into sixty Bands of Mercy, with a total 
enrolment of 3021. In five of the schools the 
Bands hold weekly meetings and the other five 
are planning for similar gatherings. Mr. Holmes- 
ley meets with the officers of each school Band 
to help in the formation of plans for the work. 
Mr. Holmesley was last year educational 
secretary of the Humane Society in South Bend, 
Indiana, and while there organized 147 Bands 
in the public schools, with an enrolment of 6000 
pupils, and also organized thirty Bands in 
Catholic schools, with an enrolment of 1885. 
In addition, he organized thirty-seven Bands 
in the schools of Mishawaka, where 1462 pupils 
were enrolled. 

While in South Bend, Mr. Holmesley distrib- 
uted thousands of Band of Mercy pledge cards 
and buttons, 200 copies of “Black Beauty,” and 
a large quantity of other humane literature, 
besides delivering many stereopticon lectures 
and giving several other public addresses. 


BOYS AND BIRDS 


UR representative in Texas recently pre- 
pared an article for the papers in Fort 
Worth, in which he says: — 

Since and during the holidays little song and 
insectivorous birds have been seen suffering 
with broken legs and wings. What could be 
worse on the conscience of a boy than to leave 
thus to suffer these harmless creatures? He is 
doing more harm to himself than to the poor 
birds. The boy who finds sport today at the 
expense of the birds will tomorrow be a man, 
but the desire to shoot will seek a larger object. 
What brought the boy to this? Probably the 
little gift of a pistol or air-gun in childhood by 
thoughtless parents. 


MILLIONS are poured into our colleges and 
universities to educate the brains of America, 
while almost nothing is done to educate the 
hearts. GrorGE T. ANGELL 


THERE should be no more question of giving 

humane education to every child born into the 

world than there is of teaching him to read. 
— Journal of Zoéphily 


A LITERARY CHAMPION OF 
HUMANENESS 


BY SYDNEY RICHMOND TABER 


R. JOHN GALSWORTHY, the eminent 

novelist, dramatist, and essayist, is of 
course known as an untiring critic of social 
wrongs in England and as an advocate of phil- 
anthropic reforms. It may not, however, be so 
well known in America that suffering animals 
as well as unfortunates of the human kind find 
in him an earnest friend and champion. His 
gospel of justice, equality, and kindness is broad 
enough to cover not only prisoners sentenced 
to solitary confinement, the children of the 
slums, and mistreated women, but also the 
dumb victims of man’s brutality. 

It is surely a matter of moment and con- 
gratulation that a man who stands in the front 
rank among living writers of English should 
be found displaying a vigorous humanitarianism, 
bringing to the denunciation of cruelty all the 
literary art of which he is master. There is 
reason to believe that the criticism of one who 
has achieved a place among the artists and 
thinkers of our age will go farther toward im- 
pressing and arresting the thoughtless and indif- 
ferent than that of the ordinary animal lover 
whose protest is often but a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

A recently published book entitled ‘‘A Sheaf” 
consists of a collection of some of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s essays and addresses. The first third 
of it is devoted to the subject of cruelty to 
animals. Under the caption “For Love of 
Beasts,” he expresses his scorn and contempt 
of such practices as the caging of birds and 
wild animals, live-pigeon shooting, stag-hunting, 
coursing, the docking of horses’ tails, and the 
capture of aigrettes. Other essays deal with 
the sport of slaughtering birds, the brutal train- 
ing of performing animals, the vivisection of 
dogs, the cruelty to horses in mines, and the 
slaughter of animals for food. 

It would be hard to find a better summing-up 
of anti-cruelty philosophy than that furnished 
by Mr. Galsworthy in the address on “‘ Perform- 
ing Animals’: — 

“Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you is not only the first principle of 
Christianity, but the first principle of all social 
conduct; the essence of that true gentility 
which is the only saving grace of men and 
women in all ranks of life. And I am certain 
that the word ‘others’ cannot any longer be 
limited to the human creature. ... By so 
much as we inflict on sentient creatures unnec- 
essary suffering, by so much have we outraged 
our own consciences, by so much fallen short 
of that secret standard of gentleness and gen- 
erosity that, believe me, is the one firm guard 
of our social existence, the one bulwark we have 
against relapse into savagery.” 


HUMANE STAMPS FOR EASTER WEEK 


HE Humane Stamp issued by the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society can be 
used any day in the year, but it is especially 
appropriate for Easter week, with the words | 
thereon: ‘‘Glory to God, Peace on Earth, Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living Crea- 
ture,”’ in the right circle, the regulation seal of 
the S. P. C. A. in the left circle, the words 
“Humane Education” above, and “Justice” 
in the center, the body of the stamp being 
red. These stamps can be placed on back of 
packages and letters, and on Easter cards. 
Furnished at cost, 15 cents per 100; $1.50 
per 1000. 
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TO THE BLUEBIRD 
BY JAMES G. GABELLE 


O WINGED symbol of hope, 
Thou hast stolen the skies’ own hue! 
God breathed upon a turquoise rare, 
And thus created you! 


BIRD-LAND NEIGHBORS 


FEAST of cracked nuts, suet, sunflower 
seeds, fruits and grains spread daily at 
some community center easily accessible to all 
the bird folks, but protected from their enemies, 
would be especially appreciated by the feathered 
residents, now that food is scarce and hard to 
obtain, even by the most industrious workers. 
Some of the friendliest of the little folks will 
come to a window-sill festal board where you 
may observe their pleasure in your treat. 
Without rude intrusion or rough investigation 
to see if they are comfortable in whatever homes 


Photo from Nat'l Asso’n Audubon Societies 


OUR FRIENDS, THE BLUEBIRDS 


they have found, you might provide some 
neighborhood shelters where all the feathered 
inhabitants of woods and fields would be safe 
and welcome. 

And then proceed to get acquainted with the 
little folks themselves. Highest in point of 
development is the sialia sialis, one of the earliest 
comers of the most exclusive blue-bloods. Their 
ancestors have never been accused of stealing 
fruits or preying upon crops of any kind. These 
bluebirds subsist entirely upon a diet of wild 
fruits and insect enemies of man. 

You may have been a little suspicious about 
the night hawks who go abroad at hours when 
honest folks should be in bed. They are great 
sportsmen and such expert aeronauis that no 
winged insect is safe from them. They con- 
tribute greatly to the healthfulness of the section 
where they live, by disposing, in a most effective 
and hygienic manner, of several species of mos- 
quitoes, among them the anopheles, the trans- 
mitter of malaria. 

Not anything you read or hear about these 
folks will be half so interesting or convincing 
as what you may find out for yourself by respect- 
ful observation, especially if you will look for 
good in both permanent and migrating neighbors. 


“Be Kind to Animals”’ Week, April 16-21. 


Birds and Insects 


By W. A. McRAE, Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of Florida 


T is the statement of the U. S. Biological 

Survey that no less than 460 kinds of birds 
are to be found at some season of the year in 
Florida and other States of the South Atlantic 
Gulf group. Of these some 300 are common, 
and among them some of the handsomest in 
the United States. There are not as many birds 
as formerly, as some varieties have entirely dis- 
appeared, and other species are going. 

Counting the birds seems, at first glance, a 
big job. Yet it is not so difficult, so far as general 
purposes go, to find out about how many birds 
we have in the country. Last year a bird census 
was made by the Federal Biological Survey. 
This report is sent to all inquirers at a cost of 
75 cents. It shows some interesting figures. 

In the South the counts showed an average 
of 77 pairs of 20 species and five pairs of English 
sparrows on 83 acres in Florida. The average 
was higher in most States than in Florida, where 
hunting has been, carried on more extensively 
than elsewhere, perhaps owing to the presence 
of tourists, this being the chief resort State of 
the eastern half of the country. The average 
of all counts received from the Southern States 
is 76 pairs of birds and 23 species on a farm of 
58 acres. 

A newspaper during the last open season 
printed a picture of an automobile strung up 
with birds, the result of a day’s shooting by 
three hunters who thought they were doing a 
good sportsman’s job. As a matter of fact they 
lessened the crops in that community by several 
times the worth of the birds. They made it 
more burdensome on farmers to kill noxious 
weeds on their farms and also cut down just so 
much the yield of the crops of the farms of 
that community by reason of ravages of insects 
— insects that would have been eaten by the 
birds. 

Three per cent. of the people do this slaugh- 
tering and the 97 per cent. pay for it in labor 
and loss of crops. This is bad business for all 
of us. Especially is it costly for the farmer 
who, first of all, is directly interested in the 
increase of the number of weed-eating and in- 
sect-eating birds on his farm. We have some 
good legislation for the protection of our feath- 
ered friends, though some of it is enforced rather 
indifferently. Let us have more, and let us 
have it enforced. 

The birds, insects, indeed every living thing 
can be made the source of instruction and 
thought for the investigator. The tunnels dug 
by burrowing animals long preceded any ever 
made by man, and the webs spun by spiders 
and by silkworms exceed in fineness any ever 
devised by human beings. Charles Darwin spent 
twenty-eight years in his experiments and 
studies of ‘“‘fishworms” before he wrote his book 
entitled ‘‘Earthworms.” Sir John Lubbock, 
former governor of the Bank of England, spent 
many years in a study of ants before he wrote 
his book on those industrious little pests. As 
an example of industry Solomon recommended 
a study of the ant. And we further read in 
Proverbs xxx, 24, 25, 27, 28: “There be things 
which are little upon the earth but they are 
exceedingly wise. The ants are a people not 
strong, yet they prepare their meat in the sum- 
mer. The locusts have no kings, yet they go 
forth all of them by bands. The spider taketh 
hold with her hands and is in kings’ palaces.” 

Birds are a necessity and so, too, are other 
living wild things — as toads and snakes — for 


which most people have aversion. The outdoor 
world is in a state of balance, a condition result- 
ing from the slow development of millions of 
years. The creatures harmful to man are kept 
in check by natural enemies and not by man 
himself. It is dangerous to disturb the balance 
of nature. Insects are held within bounds by 
birds, and weed seeds are devoured in vast 
quantities by our feathered songsters. There 
are weeds and insects in every locality that 
would overwhelm the continent, and spread fam- 
ine and death in every nook and corner, were 
it not for other creatures that hold them within 
bounds. The queen plant-louse left to itself 
would soon smother all vegetation by a green 
crawling blanket; squirrels, rats and mice, if 
they had no enemies, would increase at such a 
rate that nothing else could live. Rabbits were 
turned loose in Australia. Having no natural 
enemy, they increased with such rapidity that 
they devoured the pastures, and sheep by 
thousands died of starvation. 

When you kill a barn-owl or club a gopher 
snake to death you preserve sharp-tooth rodents 
to destroy your vegetation and do other material 
injury. Every time you stone a toad or drive 
him out of your garden you render aid to insects 
whose business it is to eat up your vegetables. 
When you kill a little bird you have a big basket 
of weed seeds to grow more weeds, and lots of 
bugs and worms to eat up your good green vege- 
tables. Most of the insects and worms are 
prodigious eaters. The potato beetle is said 
by entomologists to eat five times its weight in 
foliage every day. If a baby had the appetite 
of a beetle it would eat from 50 to 100 pounds of 
food daily. A caterpillar eats twice its weight 
during the day. If a horse ate as much in pro- 
portion to its size it would consume a ton of 
hay every twenty-four hours. The grasshopper, 
however, is a most voracious feeder, eating, it is 
said, over ten times its weight every day of green 
vegetation. No wonder it does great damage 
when it comes in numbers, as has been the case 
in the West. 

The great majority of our insects fall into 
seven orders, but there are a dozen or more 
smaller and less important orders. A majority 
of insect forms of life is technically classed as 
“‘hexapod, or six-legged.’”” Many kinds of in- 
sects have two sets of wings. Some bite or chew 
up vegetation while others suck the sap circulat- 
ing in growing plants. Spiders and others of 
the insecta with eight legs are classed as “ara- 
dinida” and these do not multiply with the 
rapidity of the six-legged varieties. It is esti- 
mated that there are a couple of hundred thou- 
sand kinds of insects in the world. 

It is the statement of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biology that the cotton boll-weevil can from 
one pair in a single season leave no less than 
3,000,000 descendants. It is also the opinion of 
those who have made a study of the subject 
that the future struggle for the possession of 
the earth will not be between man and man, 
but between man and insects. Many instances 
of the ravages of grasshoppers, locusts, and 
other insects can be quoted as occurring in recent 
years. Florida knows something of the white 
fly enemy of the orange, of the injury to cattle 
by the tick, and of the losses due to the cotton 
boll-weevil. 

The Florida Experiment Station at Gaines- 
ville, and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., can supply information 
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about fighting insects, which cause a loss in 
the United States each year — with proportion- 
ate cost in Florida — of many millions of dollars. 

This matter is worthy of careful study. It 
is a duty to yourself to find out which of the 
wild creatures are really friends. Never yield 
to an impulse to kill something that is in its 
way helping you to live. To do so is to disturb 
the balance of nature in a wrong way. 

The South Dakota Agricultural College esti- 
mates that insects injure the crops of that State 
to the extent of ten per cent. That figure will 
probably stand as a conservative general aver- 
age. In other words, you work nine days for 
yourself and one day for the bugs. You spend 
between thirty-five and forty days of the year 
working for the insects and the rest of the time 
for yourself. You object to ten per cent. on 
loans, but the insect rate is much higher, for 
it levies tribute on all crops. 

Our domesticated animals, birds, and plants 
were originally wild. The horse, the sheep, the 
hog, the hen, the orange, the apple, the potato, 
the cotton plant, in fact everything of use, has 
been tamed and improved to great profit. Pro- 
tection is but the first step to domestication, and 
domestication — and not destruction — should 
be the end sought. Incidents are coming to 
light almost daily of increased uses for domes- 
ticated things, and of uses possible of being 
made with wild and neglected ones. We are all 
here, — man, animal, and plant. The thing for 
us to contemplate is that man finds a myriad 
things on land and in the water. It is but a 
matter of common-sense that we protect, con- 
serve, and develop the living things so as to 
bring us greater wealth, comfort, and enjoyment. 
Many of the wild things have strength, tenacity, 
and vitality, which under the fostering care of 
man can be made of immense value. 

The task before us is to protect and make use 
of the wild things in plant and animal form which 
are left to us —domesticate those which offer 
the greatest possibilities of profit to us, and 
among these are ducks and geese. The tame 
duck leads all of the fowl kind in individual 
production of eggs, an improved duck at the 
Oregon Experiment Station having a record of 
laying 336 eggs in one year. Florida ought to 
be a duck breeding State, our water facilities 
being the largest and best distributed of any 
other in the Union. The former abundance 
and variety of bird life in our State is evidence 
that this could be made foremost in raising tame 
birds. 


THANKSGIVING 


THOSE who walk in the path of pride, crush- 
ing the lowly life under their tread, spreading 
their footprints in blood upon the tender green of 
the earth — 

Let them rejoice and thank thee, Lord, for the 
day is theirs. 

But Thou hast done well in leaving me with 
the humble, whose doom is to suffer and bear the 
burden of power, and hide their faces and stijie 
their sobs in the dark. 

For every throb of their pain has pulsed in 
the secret depth of Thy might, and every insult 
has been gathered in Thy great silence. 

And the morrow is theirs. 

O sun, rise upon the bleeding hearts blossoming 
in flowers of the morning, and the torchlight 
revelry of pride hiding in its own ashes. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


MILITARISM $ and Imperialism are closely 
allied — are, in fact, different manifestations of 
the same social conditions. 

HERBERT SPENCER 


Feeding Wild Birds 


By EUGENE SWOPE, Field Agent for Ohio of the National Association of Audubon Societies 


SEE fewer birds about this winter,” is the 

substance of the observation my neighbors 
at College Hill, Cincinnati, have been making 
annually for the last three years. 

“The fact is there are more birds about this 
winter than for years, but fewer visit your yard, 
however, because there are three times as many 
feeding-stations in the neighborhood this winter 
as there were last, and there are birds at all 
of them,” is my annual explanatory reply. 

Three winters ago there were three feeding- 
boards for birds in our neighborhood. This 
winter there are thirty. The number of feathered 
pensioners has not increased in proportion to 
the number of places where their food awaits 


yor 


tion consists of a few inches extension to an 
ordinary window-sill. A few pot plants on the 
inside afford sufficient screen for the observer, 
who can sit in the comfort of his home and 
watch and learn at close range, very close if he 
so desires, those birds that come and go. 

At a bird feeding-board one gets ornithology 
first-hand, along with continuous, impromptu 
vaudeville thrown in. The fun will interfere 
with necessary concentration to fix facts, for 
I assure you that there are some funny “ stunts ”’ 
pulled off about a feeding-board. The elemen- 
tary emotions and desires are the themes of 
these sketches — fear, confidence, love, hate, 
sham, simplicity, conceit, humility, pugnacity, 


BIRDS’ FEEDING-BOARD ATTACHED TO WINDOW-SILL 


them, when frost and snow have locked them out 
from nature’s storehouses. This special atten- 
tion to wild birds exemplifies a new activity of 
the humane spirit as well as the popularity of 
the idea of feeding the wild birds. What has 
taken place here has been repeated in nearly 
every community throughout the country. 
Farmers are now making a special point of 
feeding quail when snow covers the ground. 
The number of birds that are finding their way 
to these feeding-places — counters” — 
is annually increasing, and new species are now 
and then added to the numbers. For instance 
at Wilmington, Ohio, last winter a chewink 
became a daily caller at Mrs. N. H. Henderson’s 
feeding-board. This winter a southern mocking- 
bird is staying with her. 

The humane appeal is probably responsible 
for the existence of nine-tenths of all the feeding- 
boards about our homes, and those who supply 
the food do not bother themselves to know 


what birds or how many enjoy their hospitality. 


They are satisfied to know that the birds come. 
Nevertheless, the feeding-board, when advan- 
tageously placed, properly adapted, affords one 
of the very best opportunities for the study and 
identification of resident birds and some winter 
visitors. What I consider a practical and a 
most convenient feeding-board for easy observa- 


peace at any price, hunger, satiety, and super- 
abundance of life, are all exemplified; and 
characters ranging from the confiding, cheerful 
little chickadee to the conscience-stricken blue 
jay, from the awkward ‘nuthatch to the agile 
titmouse, will not only use your feeding-board 
for a public dining-room, but for a public stage. 


THE REASON WHY 


N English militant crusader strolled into 

a barn when a young man was milking a 

cow. With a snort she asked: ‘‘ How is it that 

you are not at the front, young man?” 

“Because, ma’am,” answered the 
“there aint no milk at that end.” 

— The Ladies’ Home Journal 


milker, 


THE fair young creature was becoming very 
impatient and finally exclaimed: 

“Mercy! We have waited thirty minutes. 
We'll miss the opera waiting for that mother of 
mine.” 

“Hours, I should say,” he replied, none too 
sweetly. 

““Ours!”’ she cried rapturously. “‘Oh, Will, 
this is so unexpected.”” And she fell upon his 
neck. 
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Some Oddities of Nature in California 


By JOHN L. VON BLON 


ANY oddities of nature manifested them- 
selves the last summer among domestic 
animals in the Owens Valley, California, an 
extensive agricultural and live-stock community 
of which Bishop is the center. 

On one of the great 
sheep ranges a remarka- 
bly high percentage of 
twin lambs was born, by 
far the most ever known 
in a flock of equal propor- 
tions. This is the more 
peculiar from the fact 
that few twins appeared 
on the adjacent ranges 
or anywhere in the val- 
ley, where nearly 100,000 
sheep grazed. These 
twins necessarily require 
greater care and better 
feeding, since they are 
not as strong as individ- 
uals and the mothers are 
less able to nourish them, 
so the owner “cut out” 
the twins and mothers, 
and these comprise the 
flock of hundreds shown 
in the accompanying 
photograph. A large aggregation of twins surely! 

The mother of one of the sets of twins sickened 
and died. About the same time one of the range 


NOURISHING TWO LAMBS 


cows lost her calf. Somehow the chief mourners, 
the bovine and the lambs, got together and 
adoption followed. The foster mother gave 
them the best of care, and incidentally the best 
of milk, to which they helped themselves until 


MOTHERING FIVE CALVES 


they were big enough to be called sheep. The 
little lambs had difficulty in reaching their meals 
until a box was provided for them to stand on. 
Then rations came easily and regularly and the 
unique family was apparently happy. 


And 


sheep and cattle aren’t usually on friendly terms. 

In one of the herds four mothers died almost 
simultaneously and a cow already blessed with 
one offspring gathered up all their calves and 
faithfully nursed them for weeks. The picture 
shows the five hungry ones at breakfast. A 
considerable family for bossy to feed and pro- 
tect, but she did it. 


SHE GAVE HER LIFE 


INNIE was only a gray cat of the East 

Side alleys, says the New York Tribune. 
Three years ago a winter wind whipped down 
Mulberry Street and blew her into old Police 
Headquarters where Superintendent Furlong 
adopted her to keep the rats away. She raised 
three litters of kittens in the meantime. Five 
were born about a month ago, and deciding 
that the old house in the basement corner was 
too cold for them Minnie carried them one by 
one into the boiler room of the sub-cellar. 

The fire had been banked for the night and 
the door of the ash pit under the boiler was 
open. <A soft, inviting warmth wafted out. 
There was nothing to warn Minnie of the live 
coals buried above, and, one by one, she car- 
ried her kittens into a corner at the furthest 
end. 

Early next morning Thomas Warren, the day 
fireman, shook down the fire preparatory to 
stoking it. Down came live coals, carpeting 
the bottom of the pit, and out flashed something 
gray under Warren’s feet. It was Minnie. 
Before Warren could recover from his surprise 
she had disappeared again, to reappear presently 
with a kitten in her mouth. She dropped it at 
the fireman’s feet and entered again. 

Five times the mother cat walked across live 
coals. Five times she returned with a kitten in 
her mouth. When she had laid the last little 
ball of fur on the cellar floor Minnie dropped. 
The kittens were unharmed. Superintendent 
Furlong bought a bottle for them and will raise 
them himself. 

“But [ had to shoot Minnie,” he said. 
was just about burned to death.” 


**She 


GIVE HIM A HAMMER AND SAW 


Don’T buy him a sword and a gun, 
Whose purpose on earth is to kill; 

Don’t teach him that murder is fun, 
Or something the bosom to thrill. 
Don’t send him to valley or hill 

To slaughter the dove or the daw, 
A lesson in youth to instill, 

Just give him a hammer and saw. 


Just give him some lumber of pine, 
Just give him a bundle of boards — 
And teach him to follow a line, 
And teach him a builder’s rewards. 
Oh, better than rifles or swords, 
Than stilling a song or a caw, 
The thing that he fashions affords 
The boy with a hammer and saw. 


He'll work like a beaver, the boy, 
He'll learn like the wisest again 
The tree of the woods to employ. 
He'll fashion a house for the wren, 
He'll make you a trinket, and then 
He'll figure and study and draw — 
He'll learn all the lessons of men 
If you give him a hammer and saw. 


So feach him to work and to plan 
The pleasure that laboring brings. 
So make him a builder, a man, 
And not a destroyer of things. 
For closer the artisan clings 
To family, country and law 
Than soldiers or swordsmen or kings — 
So give him a hammer and saw. 


DoucLas in American Lumberman 


JACK, THE VETERAN 
BY 


ACK was a store cat. He opened his eyes 

to the world in October, 1897, a bunch of 
fluffy black fur, and all through his kittenhood, 
till the infirmities of age overtook him, was an 
active, intelligent, and lovable cat. While he 
could boast of no especial stunts, he was a 
great ratter, his victims being numbered by 
hundreds, and always was he proud to bring 
his trophy home, one time it being a large musk- 
rat. His love for hunting was so great he would 
be gone for days, and given up for lost, but 
would always return, and in fairly good condi- 
tion. He would follow his master home, staying 
until he was tired of it perhaps, then going back 
to the store by his own secret path: this he did 
for many years. 

His great delight was to be groomed, and at 
sight of the comb, he would stretch out on his 
back, lying perfectly still, while being thor- 
oughly cleaned. 

Jack’s friends were legion; and if he was not 
in evidence, and one should ask ‘Where is 
Jack?” were he within hearing, on he came, tail 
in air, and singing as if to say, ‘Here lam!” He 
repaid, by his constant devotion to his master, 
all the kindly care which had been lavished 
upon him through life. One week before Christ- 
mas, at the age of nineteen years and two 
months, Jack passed quietly and peacefully to 
cat-land, where we all hope he will be as happy 
as he was here. 


Only a cat — but we miss him 
As the days go steadily past: 

Would that more humans were like him. 
Dear Old Jack! Rewarded at last. 


Prepare now to make “Be Kind to Animals” 
Week (April 16-21) a great success. 


F TWIN LAMBS AND THEIR MOTHERS 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN “CANARIES” 
SY 
IHESE little burros, jokingly called ‘“‘cana- 


ries,’ are twenty-nine and thirty-one years 
of age respectively. They have always been 
associated together and, in the animal world, 
might be properly called Damon and Pythias. 
They have carried many a burden in the Rockies 
and deserve a well-earned rest the remainder of 


ZIMMERMAN 


their lives, which their kind owner is now giving 
them. Though small in size and quite old for 
their kind, with them the ‘“‘daughters of music” 
have not been brought “low,” if we are to judge 
by the volume of voice they possess when they 
“let out” at times. This is a common pose of 
theirs — it was not made to order. 


693 New Bands of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. Maryorr and L. H. Guyot, State Organizers 


PLEDGE: 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
. of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. . 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and ninety-three new Bands uf 
Mercy were reported in January, of which 275 
were in schools of Massachusetts; 151 in schools 
of Rhode Island; 80 in schools of Missouri; 
48 in schools of South Carolina; 43 in schools 
of Virginia; 28 in schools of Texas; 15 each in 
schools of Florida, Ohio, and Illinois; 10 in 
schools of Georgia; four in Pennsylvania; three 
in Kentucky; two in Maine; and one each in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
Oregon and Canada. The numerals show the 
number of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 
Beverly: Pleasant View, 3; Edwards, 17; Ryal Side, 13; 


Washington, 14; South, 13; Hardie, 14; Farms, 8: 
Prospect, 10; McKay, 11; Bass River, 7. 
Cambridge: Peabody, 14; Sleeper, 9; Lowell, Hag- 


gerty, 8; Russell, 11; Reed, 3; Shepard, 9; Bilis 13; 
Wyman, 6; Roberts, 12 Gore, 10; Parker, 4; Board- 
man, 8; Felton, 5; Merrill, 7 Harvard, 13. 

Everett: Nichols, 10; Horace Mann, 1 5. 

Colerain, Massachusetts: Help All Club. 

Quincy, "Massachusetts: White. 

Sangerville, Maine: Sangerville. 

West Bath, Maine: Trufants Crossing School. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Cranston: Sockanosset, 8. 

Providence: Benefit St., 11; Althea St., 8; East Manning 
St., 4; Putnam St., 9; Knight St., 20; Bellevue Ave.; 
Primary, 4; Potter Ave., 2; Calhoun Ave., 5; Ives St. 
5; Hammond St., 6; Roosevelt S., 9; Sisson St., 4; 
East St. Primary, 6; Atwells Ave., 9; ‘Temple St., 13; 
Public St. Fresh ‘Air; ae a St., ‘4; Carpenter St., 4; 
Arnold St., 12; Elm S 


Chambersburg, Friends of Birds and 
Animals: Animal Friends. 

Erie, Mission. 

Mount Pl y : Friends and Helpers. 


“TI will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


Schools in Virginia 


ee: John Marshall, 15; Patrick Henry, 11; Robert 
Richmond: Dunbar, 10; Navy Hill, 3. 

Schools in South Carolina 
Columbia: Taylor, 13; Granby Kindergarten; Olympia 


Kindergarten; 

garten; McMaster, 14. 
Edgewood: Edgewood, 4. 
Lykesland: Lykesland, 3. 
~ Brookland: Graded Primary, 3; Grammar and High, 


<indergarten; Richland Kinder- 


Schools in Georgia 

oe Presbyterian, 2; Swangin Normal and Indus- 
tr 

Statesboro: Public, 6 

sie «a Kentucky: Desdemona; Black Beauty; Snow- 
white 

Bartow, Florida: Public Schools, 14. 

Crooked Lake, Florida: C. L. 


Schools in Ohio 
Salem: G. W. Peeples, 2. 
Youngstown: Perkins, 2; 
Marysville: Buckeye. 


Schools in Illinois 
Aurora: South Lake St.; West High St.; 
German; Lutheran German; Colored Baptist; Third 
Colored Baptist; Holy Angels; Sacred Heart; Talma; 
Juvenile Detention; St. Mary’s. 
Montgomery: Montgomery. 
Mooseheart: Mooseheart Institution. 
North Aurora: North Aurora. 
Fenwick, Michigan: District School. 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin: Elkhorn. 
Schools in Missouri 
Sedalia: Horace Mann, 8; Whittier, 8; Franklin, 4; Wash- 
ington, 2; Jefferson, 6; Lincoln, 10; Broadway, 16; 
Summit, il; Prospect, 8; Arlington Heights, 2; Eugene 
Fields, 2; St. Patrick’ s, 3. 
Duluth, Minnesota: Jefferson School. 


Schools in Texas 
Corsicana: Fred Douglas, 6; Booker T. Washington, 3. 
Dallas: New <a Baptist; Negro Branch. 
Ennis: Public, 7 
Fort Worth: Ward 3. 
McKinney: Public, 4 
Melissa: Public. 
Plano: Public. 
Van Alystine: Public. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming: Sunshine. 
Oregon City, Oregon: Beaver Creek School. 
Coronation, Alberta, Canada: Goodwell. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 105,473 


Crab Creek; Science Hill, 9. 


St. Joseph; 


TAKE IT AWAY! 
BY CHARLES JOSIAH ADAMS 


THAT “ flivver” you sold me, come take it away, 
Though all that you told me be true as the day! 

It carries a burden, my nag it would crush! 

And, golly! my word on! it goes with a rush, 

That leaves her appearin’ a-standin’ stock-still, 
A-strainin’ her gearin’, a-bendin’ her will, 

To git from pinnin’ all that she kin, 

In mighty nigh skinnin’ her record, to win! 

An’, as to its drawin’, the string o’ her hame, 

In geein’ an’ hawin’, she'd bust at the same! 

In power, it plusses how many of her? 

With all o’ my cusses, they fail to occur! 

And all o’ the fizin’ of all of its breaks, 

And all of its mizin’, the fuel it takes, 

Costs less than the feedin’, the shoein’, the care, 
The pasturin’, breedin’ of filly, of mare! 

But listen! The ninny! On hearin’ my tread, 
How hearty her whinny! There, there, it is said! 
Commission! Percentage! How much must I pay? 
A scoundrelly rentage! But — take it away! 


CULTIVATE the spirit of true patriotism in 

all our schools and we shall never (in a just 

cause) want men to maintain the right. 
GeEorGE T. ANGELL 


ANIMAL PUZZLE 
BY WALTER WELLMAN 
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ROM far-away Golden, British 
Columbia, comes this snap-shot 
of Dorothy Parson and “Flossie,” 
the pony that had a hard time until 
a kind gentleman ‘took pity on it. 
About three years ago it was or- 
dered off the streets and then this 
gentleman bought it. For quite a 
' few days after, the pony was too 
* weak from overwork and hunger to 
= stand. It had never been groomed 
, and it looked wretched. However, 
» after a few weeks it began to pick 
= up, under good care and kindness. 
Last fall Dorothy’s father bought 
it for her and it was in perfect con- 
dition, which goes to show what 
> kindness and proper care will do. 
~ 4. She rides and drives it, and finds 
™. that it is a great pet. 


JOHN MEAD AND HIS PLAYMATES 


HIS snapshot was taken the other day of a bright little 

friend of ours named John Mead Whisenhunt. John 
Mead’s father is a train dispatcher and telegraph operator on 
the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road, away out here on the 
almost treeless Staked 
Plains. His mother is a 
quarter breed Chicasa In- 
dian lady, but little John 
Mead takes after his fa- 
ther, physically. He is paler 
than the palest of pale- 
faces, has blue eyes and 
hair as white as cotton. 
His pets and playmates, to 
whom he is ever kind and 
gentle, — particularly so for 
a red-blooded boy of four 
years, — are two cats and 
a little pure-bred collie dog. 
From my office window 
I often watch them at play, 
and I have never seen the 
little fellow strike or in any 
way torment his four-footed 
playmates. The other day, 
when the sun was shining brightly, as only it can shine 
on El Llano Estacado, and the air was warm and pleasant, 
I made the accompanying snapshot of John Mead, the camera 
catching “Peaches” just as he was kissing his little master. 
John Mead’s kitties are named “Spotty” and “Sweet Tommy,’ 
or as John Mead lispingly calls him, “Tweet Tommy.” 

Odessa, Texas. G.W5S. 


‘* Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, be true, 
For food and protection they look up to you. 


THE BLUE JAY 
BY JENNIE LIND ALLEN 


| Daina in his best, with quaint little cap 
Jauntily set on his head; 

He perches on limb ef an apple-tree — 
And coaxes away to be fed. 


He very well knows that his notes can be heard, 
And some one will hasten to throw 

Peanuts or crumbs in the well-bealen path, 
Just under the tree on the snow. 


He’s a cute little fellow with appetite keen, 
And peanuts are chosen instead 

Of the crumbs that are plentifully sprinkled about — 
He much prefers peanuts to bread. 


His voice is discordant at times, we allow, 
But sometimes he takes on a tone 

That vibrates with music as sweet as can be 
(Although this may not be well known.) 


We welcome you, Blue Jay, in spite of your greed, 
And gladly we'll feed you each day; 

There’s food and to spare from our table; we know 
Your visits all efforts repay. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS REWARDED 
BY J. A. KLUSER 


Y father was a simple peasant of common school edu- 
cation, but naturally kind and good-hearted. This 
happy disposition was ennobled by deep-rooted Christian princi- 
ples. His kindness manifested itself especially in the treatment 
of the domestic animals we used to have. When they were 
out in the pasture and father appeared, they used to jump up 
and run after him in joy. Why? He never struck one with- 
out grave reasons. Their feed was carefully prepared and 
regularly dispensed. The stables were kept clean and they 
were always given good litter. Brush and water were often 
applied to them. Well fed and clean, they were always shining 
and a pleasure to look at. Even young horses he wouldn’t 
allow to be driven too fast or too steady or to be overloaded. 
When a young boy, I often thought that he went too far in 
this respect. On a cold morning he wouldn’t let them out in 
the pasture so early, lest they might catch some internal trouble. 
The reward for such kind treatment was not missing. We 
had very little trouble with our animals, almost none. For 
years and years I cannot recall that we lost an animal or had 
any sickness among them. They were always thriving. 


“DASH” AND THE KITTEN 
BY E. L. HYDE 


ASH was a beautiful English spaniel owned by my sister. 

He had auburn ears and a satin, creamy white coat 
spotted with auburn. One day a bright, lively kitten was put 
into a basket and I told him to take it home. He started all 
right, but puss preferred to go on foot and leaped out of the 
basket. Immediately Dash dropped his basket, carefully 
picked up kitty by the scruff of her neck, placed her in the 
basket, took up afresh his burden, and accomplished his mission. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT A HORSE? 


Francis A. Cox, Hon. Secretary National De- 
fence League, London, England, with a Fore- 
word by Jack London. 


We wish we had space to review more at length 
this excellent little book which summarizes in 
brief form the author’s love for the horse and his 
plea for his just and humane treatment. The suf- 
ferings of the horse from ignorant smiths, the 
cruelties of docking, breaking in, and of the latest 
fad of thinning the tail, are topics dwelt upon with 
intelligence as well as genuine sympathy. The 
book urges the registration of ownership, the 
licensing of drivers, pleads for proper stabling, sets 
forth the evils of overloading, of the whip, of bearing- 
reins and blinders. An interesting feature of the 
book is the “*Cartman’s Call to His Horse,”’ the 
“actual” and the “ideal,” set to music. All lovers 
of the horse will greatly enjoy reading this small 
volume which has been born out of the heart and 
brain of a devoted and most unselfish friend, not 
only of the horse but of all animals. 

79 pp. 1s. G. Bell and Sons Ltd., London, Englaud. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, Sarah J. Eddy. 


This is a new edition of a well-known compila- 
tion, in which Miss Eddy has brought together the 
words and music of seventy-three songs for schools, 
homes, and Bands of Mercy. It is dedicated “to 
all noble and earnest souls who wish to add to the 
beauty of the world, and to the joyful life of 
creatures.” The book is indispensable for such 
Bands of Mercy as wish to have suitable music for 
their meetings. Part II contains quotations from 
eminent authorities on the importance of humane 
education, methods of teaching kindness to ani- 
mals, detailed information about Bands of Mercy, 
and a very practical outline of a Band of Mercy 
entertainment. There is an attractive frontis- 
piece, and the book is well bound in board covers. 

128 pp. 40 cents. Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. For 
sale by the American Humane Education Society, 
Boston. 


WILD ANIMAL STAMP PRIMER 


In this unique book are described forty-nine 
wild animals and birds illustrated by fifty photo- 
graphs taken in the New York Zodlogical Park by 
Elwin R. Sanborn, the official photographer. The 
pictures appear in the form of highly colored stamps, 
which are also published separately. There is an 
introduction by Director William T. Hornaday, 
who says, “As I look back upon the absence of 
animal books and pictures in my own boyhood 
days, I wonder whether the parents and children 
of today appreciate their rich opportunities to 
acquire knowledge of the world’s wild animals.” 
It may be presumed that Mr. Hornaday’s vast 
knowledge of the subject has contributed much 
to the descriptive pages of the book which, if we 
could be satisfied that the captive animals here 
pictured were happy, we should not hesitate to 
recommend. 

93 pp. H. R. Mitchell, New York Zodlogical 
Park, New York. 


CANARIES: THEIR CARE AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, Alexander Wetmore. 


This bulletin, recently issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is a useful treatise for the 
uninformed keeper of these birds whose lives are so 
often made unhappy through ignorance. We 
receive so many requests for information on the 
care of canaries in sickness and health that we 
advise those who are interested to apply for copies 
of this pamphlet, Farmers’ Bulletin 770. It con- 
tains a brief history of the domestication of the 
canary, detailed instructions about proper food, 
size and care of cages, control of parasites and 
treatment of diseases. It is a practical humane 
public document. 

20 pp. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 


at the 


MY LAST FRIEND, DOG DICK, Edmondo 
De Amicis. 


In a brief but impressive essay, translated 
from the Italian by J. G. Lista, the author ascribes 
to his beloved Dog Dick not a few of the higher 
senses and faculties that humans possess. Such 
manifestations of intelligence on the part of the 
dog are strongly indicative of a reasoning mind 
and, if a mind, why not a soul? Here is some 
interesting subject-matter for the animal psycholo- 
gist. 

35 pp. The Stratford Company, Boston. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR JANUARY, 1917 


Bequests of $5024.45 from Mrs. John E. Hudson of Bos- 
ton and $500 from Caroline F. Hollis of Groveland. 


Members and Doners 


“ $100; Mrs. M. W. $100; “in of my 
mother,” $100; Miss K. $100; Js L., $50; Misses 
A. and C. C., $50; Miss A. v. re » $25; Mrs. gi A. ie 
memory of C thinky, for the relief ‘od little dogs," $25; Mrs. 
i. L. E., $25; Greenfield 8. P. 
Mrs. D. P. K., $25; B. K. T., $25; V. 5: C 


E. A. G., $3. 50; Mrs. E. 7 
$3; A. G. C., $3; Miss H. L. W., 
Miss C. B. P., $3; C. C. B., $3; 1 
G. P., $3; Miss L. S. S., $3; Mr. S., $1.88; M. L. P. 
$1.50; Mrs. H. L. C., $1. 50; sundries, $0.85, for the Angell, 
Memorial Hospital; $100; sundry donations, $52.95; 
E. T. P., $20.65, and ae summer work and horses’ vacation, 
Mrs. 8. 'B. G., $100; Mrs. M. 


TaN DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. G. M. DuB., “ in me mate of my little short-haired 
eat,” Mrs. F. C. H., Mr J.C. L., F. L. H., Mrs. E. H., 
M. G. Mrs. E. W. J. W. T., Mrs. E. W. 
F., Miss L. F. Dr. F. P. S., and ‘for summer work and 
horses’ Selim “Mrs. W. E. » Mrs. C. H. W 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


» Miss G. E. L., F. A. P., E. L. P., 

, Mrs P. Miss H. E. 8., G. H. W., Miss 

E. E. Ee Miss J. ¥.. Nir, ‘J. A. F., H. PH. and Sons, H. 
and E. G. M., W. L. H., 

_ J.J. E. R., M. A. F., Mrs. J. R. B., A. 8S. 

& Co., B B. Co., Mrs. L. F., Mrs. E. A. W., Mrs. F. M. 
McG., E. G. K., Mrs. O. B. i. Misses B., Mrs. W. W. B., 
Mrs. E. W. A., "Mrs. H. M. Mrs. J. A: B., Dr. E. F. 
Miss L. 8. B., "Mrs. R. C. Mics M. . S. R. ¥., Miss C. 

M., for the Angell Memorial Hospital, 8. L. 8. C lass, and 


tor work and horses’ vacation, H. I. T., Miss 
TWO DOLLARS EACH 
R. F., Mrs. 


E. M. B., Mrs. J. C. H., Mrs. B. B. W., 


A. B. J., Mrs. C. J. R., Mrs. A. J. L., E. T. S., Miss M. C. 
G., Miss H. J. M., Mrs. M. A. W., F. D. A. 
DOLLAR EACH 


A friend, Tat d Miss J: E. F., Mrs. G. F. E., Mrs. 


E. G. W., M. D. Mt” J.C. B., Miss A. W. B., Mrs. A. E. 
W., C. & C. & Co., M M. W. 
Miss E. P. de 


S., for dogs, 
J. 


Miss M. 


A. 
B., E. M., Mrs. C. N. S., M. A. L. B. R., Miss E. 
Miss F. G. C., Mrs. C. H. S., Rev. L. T., Mrs. J. B. C. 
W. R.S., J. E. C., Mrs. D. A. . a for Angell Memorial 
Hospital, Miss T. H., Mrs. E. J. B., J. J. B., F. W., Miss 


Interest, sundries, etc., $655.62. Total, $7789.72. 
The American Humane Education Society, $750. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
W. P.S. P. C. A., $37; Mrs. G. C., $25; R. C. H., $20; 
H. B., $12; Crowley, $10.83; J. H. K., $9; L. A. K., $7 50; 
A. S., $7.20; A. I. Y., $7; Mrs. M. B. O., $6; Franklin 


C. 
ay , $5.18; M. C., $5.04; Mrs. W. P. G., $5; Mrs. O. 8. 
1 $53 A. W. B., "$5; Mrs. F. J. K., $5; Mrs. T.L. G., 


_H. .20; -» $4; 
A. “$4; ‘A. M. $4; D. B., ‘$3.60; W. 


Mrs. H. R. $2.99: 
B., $2.50; S. T. H., 


$2. 50: M H. 
D., $2.40; of R., $2.14; 


E. *b.. $2; 
Mire 2 $2; Rev. F. 
R. B., va 80; Miss M. Mrs. I. C., $1.50; L. 


AK., $1. .» $1. 30: CP Co., $1.20; J. B. F., $1.20: 
E. C., $1. 20, Wo $1.95; W. $1.21. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. E. H. G., Mrs. E. B. J., F. R. L., re L., Rev. 


R. A. S8., Mrs. C. F., C.W.F., F. W 
M. I. F., L. E. C., A. K., Mrs. A. 8. H., V. Miss M: 
E. M., B. T., Mrs. W. 5.8.4.8. 8, P., Mrs. 


Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dum) 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


L. W., Mrs. we F. P., C. B. M., A. E. B., B. WK. M. if 
P.B., J.C P., Mrs. E. 'D. L., Mrs. P. S., Miss 


J.,G. D., U. E. J 
Mrs. F. C. C., D. M. F., M. 8., L. P. 
M., E. K., Jr., C. A. Mrs. A. W. Mrs. L., 
Mrs. H. L. S., * P., Mrs. L. C. S., Miss A. L., O. S. R. 
Mrs. H. C. Mi, Mrs. A. ¥. BD. 0. 


M., A. P. S., Mrs. F.S., Mrs. W. L. W., J. 
Master C. T., M. D. Mi E. S. M., R. H. C., W. W 
P. R. Mrs. E. W. B ; 


Mrs. L. J. C., Mrs. F. G., T A > =f se 
L. L. T., Mrs. C. H. B., Mrs. W. D.C 
A. B., E. H. A., Mrs. C. M. A., E. H. S E. B., Mrs. T 
T. B., Mrs. A. Miss M. A. B., H. F. 
Mrs. J. T. F. D. 4. 
Mrs. B. G. Ww. Mrs. C. L. H., 
N. G., G. K., M. E. H., L. 

All others, 31920. Total, $433.3 

Sales of publics ations, ambulance, an ., $1084.29. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JANUARY, 1917 


“T,” $100; a Messachusetts hes, $52.25; South 
Bend, A ove ) Humane Society, $18.76; Cape of Good Hope 
P. $19.75; Mrs. J. B. F., $19.60; a enero fot 
of humane literature, $14. 16; Miss L. Bis 
$13.76; B. F., — I. 8. C., $6.57; a R. I. fiend. 
$8.10; Miss A. a $8; King Co., Humane Society, 
$5.18; O. W. C. $5; Be llinghs am (W ash.) 
Normal, $4.84; 7 $4; E.N 

$4; B. & T. Co., ; «Mrs. 
$3.60; Miss dD. Ke $3.50; M. H. B., $3.50; A. H. A 
$3.30; F. R. L., $3.30; J. B. T., $3; Nebraska Humane 
society, $2.82; G. P. P., $2.70; M. J.. $2.66; a. H. L. 
Mrs. R. C., $2.12; F. E. G., $2.10; M. B., 
5; D.H. G., $1. 82; M. J. W., $1.77; H. M. H, i720 
R. ‘H.W. Co., $1. 68; D. ©. o. $1.65; Miss M. P., $1.65; 
Mrs. E. T. $1.65; H. M. $1.56; Mrs. $1.52; 
o. (N. Y.) 8. P. C. A., $1. 50; Cohasset friend, $1.46; 
. D., $1.35; M. E. C, $1.28; M. W., $1.15; G. A. 

Lo. ; $1.05; S. T. C., .98. 


EACH 
Mrs. 8. J., E. M., L.8., Miss F. Ps M. A. B 
L. K., Mrs. E. C., Mn A HB 
Pe ity sales, $48.04. 
Interest, $126.67. 


THE WORCESTER BRANCH 

HE Worcester Branch of the Massachusetts 

S. P.C. A., whose record for service in behalf 
of animals has been highly creditable from the 
beginning of its work, gave special care and 
attention to the city delivery horses during the 
rush of Christmas week. Many a burden was 
made lighter, hundreds of horses were given a 
Christmas treat, and the holiday season was 
thereby made happier for man and beast. The 
Boy Scouts volunteered their services to the 
Branch, distributed feed, and watched for the 
needs of the horses; and Mrs. Charles Francis 
Darling, the energetic president, used untiring 
efforts in having the streets kept in the best 
possible condition for the hard-worked animals. 


THE BRUTE AND THE HORSE 
BY THOMAS DREIER 
N spite of being half Irish I am a man of 
peace. But the other day, when I was going 
down Winter Street, Boston, I was fighting mad 
when a horse that was standing quietly at the 
curb rubbed his nose against the coat of a man 
who was walking by, and that man turned, his 
face red with anger, and drove his fist straight 
into that horse’s face. 
I was about to express my opinion of him in 
my most convincing and most eloquent manner 


when the thought came that he is being punished , 


daily by being forced to live with himself. 
A man who will hit an affectionate horse with 
his fist must have a despicable nature. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
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Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
P.blished on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mars. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dek. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 
Qne dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 


Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States (except Boston Postal District, 
when less than full price is received). 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s 1 00 

All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTGN, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 


ADVERTISING RATES sent upon applications. 
Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, Back 
Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obli- 
gation binding the Society safely to invest 
the same and to pay to the donor for life a 
reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity for 
an amount agreed upon. The rate of interest 
or amount of the annuity will necessarily 
depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Alfred Bowditch, 
Laurence Minot and Thomas Nelson Perkins, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty 
of the security of such an investment. Fer- 
sons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest, and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We accept no advertisements back of which we can- 
not stand. Wherever our readers can patronize 
those who advertise with us we shall greatly appreciate 
it. If it can be brought to the advertiser’s attention 
that his announcement in ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” has 
been influential in securing or retaining a custcmer, 
it will materially aid uc in our work. 


WANTED 


All mewspepers to ire publicity the 


April 16-21 
and HUMANE SUNDAY. April 22, 1917 
All ministers to preach appropriate sermons on 
HUMANE $ SUNDAY. 
All schools to observe HUMANE DAY with special 
exercises, Tuesday, April 17, 1917. 
FR literature for all these occasions may be 
obtained by addressing the 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


HUMANE LITERATURE | 


The following publications and supplies are for sale by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue (Back Bay Station), Boston, at these prices, 


postpaid: 


Humane Calendar for 1917 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1915, to May 
ine., bound in cloth... $1.25 
Children’s Book-Plate...... 
Humane Stamps, in colors ............15 cts. per 100 
Post-card Photo of Angell Memorial Animal 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 

274 pp., illus., cloth 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 25 cents....... paper 15 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley. .$ .25 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or 2.00 “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5......... va * 
How to Treat a Horse ................ a ee 
“Dovetrot’s Way” .... 
The Care of Mules ............. 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. 
The Folly of the 
The Horse's Prayer ... 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) 

The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card .......... 3.00 “ 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ....... 1.00 * 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) im * 


The Horse’s Point of View, in summer, post-card 1.00 
The Horse’s Point of View, in winter, post-card. 1.00 “ “ 
“The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c per doz... .40 ° 

Advice on Stable Management, card ......... 


The Cruel Over-Check, card (two sides) ...... 35 .* 
The Overhead Checkrein. card (two sides) .... 35 “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow ....... 40 “ “ 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts 
Only a Dog, or, Our Pet... 


small 30 cts. 
. cloth 35 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card....... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .... 60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4.... 40 “ “ 
**Man’s Faithful Friend” ................... a 
What the Chained Dog Says ................. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron’‘Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cents..... paper 15 cts. 


Save the Birds, post-card ................... $ .40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.... 40 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer............. a + 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................. a 
An Appeal to Every Woman ................ 40 * 


The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow .... 50 “ “ 
Petition of Senator Hoar ss 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease..... $ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 = 


Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation............... 40 
“The Beggar Cat,” post- 5c per doz...... 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow ........... me 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp.boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts................ paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts. . paper 15 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts......... paper 15 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 


Our Food Animals (original illustrations)... . 10 cts. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 


180 Longwood Avenue 


About Other Animals—Continued 


Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts 
The Cruelties of Trapping .................- $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Anmals Humanely, 16 pp....... 2 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house ..... 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals.... .40 ‘ i 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ..... 40 ° 
Hints on the Care of Cows ................. 40 * : 
A Word for Our Woolly Friends ............. a4" 
Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. .............. 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. i eee 
Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals) .... .25 “ 

Humane Education 
“*Be Kind to Animals,” buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 


Special Price in large quantities, sample free 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants (red or blue). ..each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for blankets....... each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” book-marks ...... .per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley... .cloth 25 cts. 

paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 


Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc...... cloth 75 cts. 
Angel! Prize Contest Recitations............. paper 25 cts. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

paper 6 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals....... $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. Angell 
The Relations of Animals That Can Speak to 

Those That Are Dumb, by Mr. Angeli .... .75 “ “* 
Need of Humane Education Societies and Meth- 

Humane Day Exercises (1916) .............. 200 °* 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow.. .40 “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty......... As * 


Physiology in Our Public Schools, Albert Leffing- 


Sermon on Humanity 
Man the Animal’s God 


Woman’s Indifference, by Dr. Rowley........ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 5 
Festival of Tender Mercies.................. 
A Talk: with the Teacher... as 
The Coming Education 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Extracts from the Revised Laws of Massachusetts relating 
to cruelty to animals, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt letters and 
border, one cent each, 60 cents per 100. 
Sterling silver stick pin .................020. 30 cts. 


Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts; small. . 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant... 15 cts 
Band of Mercy Register . . p 4 8 cts 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, nite ou} $3. 00 per 100 


Songs of Happy Life (with music) ............ each 40 cts. 


Band of Mercy membership card .. . .30 per 100 
Band of Mercy post-cards ......... . .per doz. 10 cts. 
How to Form Bands of Mercy. . So ati 50 per 1 
Does It Pay (one Band of Mercy) . 
The Highway to Peace—Historical Sketch ol 

the American Band of Mercy.............. | 


No w:der by mail filled for less than five cents. 
The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 


Speciet prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Back Bay Station, Boston 


YOUR 
INCOME TAX 
RETURNS 


both Federal and Massachusetts, must be filed 
on or before MARCH FIRST. 


Our Income Tax Department will gladly 
furnish you with the necessary forms and render 
assistance in preparing your returns. 


Representatives of this department will be 
found at all our offices. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


[olony frust fompany 


17 COURT STREET 
$2 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 222 BOYLSTON ST. 


— 


For hoarseness, coughs, bronchial and asthma «| 
troubles use 


“BROWR’ 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused 
by cold or use of the voice. 
f* Free from opiates in any form. 


JOHNi I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


— 
— 


There is nothing just as good as the’ 
OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


CATS 
CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


ORDER BY NAME 


FOSTER RU BBER Co., 


BO STON, MASS. 


SHOE DE4y 


5Otartacheo 


w 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 


129 Tremont Street, Boston 
1229 Commonwealth Ave. Coolidge 
ALLSTON BRO LINE 


41 at Street 


255 Street 
NEWTON FRAMINGHAM 


OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where is My Dog," 


Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D. D., $1. 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville. Staten Island, N so 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 

BOSTON 

A most comfortable and convenient place to stop at. 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS 


Only two blocks from South Terminal Station. North 
Union Station easily reached by Elevated one. 
JAMES G. HICKEY Send for TILLY HAYNES 
Manager Circular Proprietor 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses ana Stables. Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 


Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. Specially prepared 
and shipped in bales and mats. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


AW YER’ 


FOR THE 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


The Pet-Dog Boarding Department of 
The Angell Animal Hospital 


Will receive for board and care pet dogs whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well managed place in which to 
leave them. This department is under the direct oversight of the Doctors of the Hospital. For terms and for all 
other information relative to this department, address 


The Massachusetts Society tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


Telephone, Brookline 6100 


ant ASK FOR 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


AND PUPPY BISCUITS 
THus-* 
FIFTY-NINTH YEAR 


Send stamp 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


for catalogue on Dog Feeding 
Incorporated 


Gndertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


BRONCHIAL Sold everywhere in boxes—never in bul! 4 
Prices, 10c., 25c., 50c., and $1.00 
iS BELIERK THAN BEEF 
ALL FOOD NO WASTE 
SEND FOR SAVINGS BANK FREE E 
Potter & Wrightington Boston, Mass 4 
/ 9° Vox 4 
CUSHION HEEL 
S 


